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Library 


By Julian 


HEN starting to collect material for 

this article the author found himself 
in perfect disagreement with others as to its 
scope. At that time a gadget was defined 
very carefully as something relatively small 
in size, cheap in price, serving a convenient 
rather than essential purpose, and being the 
type of object that, on being seen, arouses 
a desire for ownership. The cigar clippers 
and folding scissors of a previous era are 
gadgets. The fancy can openers, now gen- 
erally found at the back of the drawer in 
the kitchen, and the tiny flashlight combined 
with a mechanical pencil, are the gadgets 
of today. 

But as the search for gadgets progressed 
it became evident that adherence to the 
above definition would exclude many items 
that are not only convenient, but also im- 
portant in libraries. Consequently in this 
discussion a library gadget is something un- 
essential to a library, but possessing such 
possibilities that all librarians should know 
about it. Of course these library gadgets 
should be moderately priced. 

In Portrait of a Library by Quigley and 
Marcus, there is a statement that well might 
serve as the basis for this discussion: “The 
results of scientific invention have barely 
penetrated the library field, chiefly because 
libraries have offered only relatively small 
markets. . . . It remains for the interested 
volunteer to work out adaptations of his 
own specialty for use in his town library.” 


* Librarian, Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library. 
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Gadgets 


A. Sohon * 


This statement is true. Many scientific 
inventions not intended primarily for libra- 
ries are available, and it only remains for 
the librarian to seek them and apply them. 
This is especially evident in the mechanical 
equipment of a modern library building. It 
will include oil burners, sump pumps in the 
cellar, ventilating and air conditioning sys- 
tems, telephones, standard typewriters, pas- 
senger and freight elevators, book lifts and 
conveying systems. 


The First Gad get 


It is probable that the first gadget in a 
library was a chain, to keep books from be- 
ing stolen. Librarians use chains today—for 
pencils. Gaylord, Demco, Library Bureau, 
Library Efficiency Corporation, and other li- 
brary supply houses carry these chain pencil 
holders in various designs. One of these 
pencil holders was invented by the head 
janitor in the Bridgeport Library, using a 
bead chain that passes thru a brass tube in 
the edge of the table; a weight is fastened 
to the lower end, so that when the pencil is 
laid down it is drawn to the edge of the 
table and chains from different pencils do 
not become tangled. 

For those who use the conventional pen- 
cil and where the pencil sharpener is not 
readily accessible—and by the way, one may 
purchase an electric pencil sharpener that 
begins to turn as soon as the pencil is in- 
serted—there is a small sharpener that works 
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by inserting the pencil and pressing down 
as it is withdrawn.' When fingers begin to 
weaken a thicker pencil may be desirable. 
One may purchase a rubber sleeve that slips 
over the pencil, giving a better and thicker 
grip... {N. B.—Figures refer to sources of 
supply, listed at end of this article. } 

There is a Schaeffer mechanical pencil 
with a lead thinner than usual. This is a 
great help to those who find it difficult to 
write small enough on cards with the ordin- 
ary mechanical pencil. Cards and date slips 
can be stamped with a self-inking dater.* 
A small rubber stamp can be made to fit in 
the ordinary lead pencil in place of the 
eraser. One library uses the last two num- 
bers of the year to mark cards when taking 
inventory. 

It is much easier to copy figures and fine 
print if one uses a piece of plate glass, half 
of which is tinted green.’ It holds the copy 
flat, indicates the line being copied, and 
does not obscure the vision of upper or 
lower lines. For those who desire magnifi- 
cation at the same time there is a “magni- 
line” unit.t For reading difficult manu- 
scripts there is a “‘flash-o-lens” consisting of 
a magnifying glass attached to a flashlight 
so that the field of vision is illuminated.’ 

Another ancient gadget is the scriptoria, 
something like a paddle wheel, with a book 
on each blade. Today we have a roll of 
film with one or more pages on each pic- 
ture. The subject of microfilm will not be 
discussed in this paper, but a twenty-four 
page newspaper can be recorded on a strip 
of film two feet long. Similarly, a book of 
276 pages can be photographed on two 
feet of film. These films can be read easily 
by projection machines made by Argus, 
Recordak, and Micro-News. 


A Stereo-Mirror 


An Italian doctor® in Bridgeport in- 
vented a ‘‘stereo-mirror.” It consists of two 
mirrors placed side by side with the plane 
of one forming a slight angle with the plane 
of the other. If a picture is held so that 
the right eye sees it in the right mirror and 
the left eye sees it in the left mirror, the 
two images should merge and give a per- 
spective effect. To quote the claims of the 
inventor: “The picture seems larger, the 
colors are more vivid, and there is a per- 
spective effect.” This gadget is intended 
for those who enjoy looking at pictures. 
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LIGHT METER 
General Electric Company 


Light is essential in order to see things 
clearly. Miss Ethel M. Fair, of the Library 
School at the New Jersey College for Wom 
en, suggests the use of a lumiline lamp 
placed in an apron about three inches deep 
and attached to a book shelf. This light can 
be placed anywhere in stacks, and a bulletin 
board can be made by removing shelves 
below it. The fluorescent lumiline lamps ‘ 
that have come on the market within the 
past year give five times as much light as 
the standard incandescent lamp and would 
be ideal for this purpose. Electric signs, 
with the light shining thru plate glass on 
which letters have been etched, are ideal 
for indicating rooms and special sections.‘ 

Not only is light itself important, but it 
is necessary to know the intensity of light. 
This is measured by a photoelectric cell,® 
the scale of which is marked with units and 
recommended intensities for different pur- 
poses. This light meter also serves another 
purpose. Lamps are changed periodically 
in many libraries, and the old ones are rele- 
gated to cellar duty or thrown away. But 
if they are tested with a light meter, many 
can be restored to active service. In Bridge- 
port a lamp is discarded when its light has 
decreased 5 per cent as compared with a 
new bulb. This has resulted in a marked 
saving in the cost of new lamps, but has 
one disadvantage. The old lamps may burn 
out before the next time for changing them. 
In order to reduce this disadvantage to a 
minimum these bulbs are placed in fixtures 
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that are readily accessible. Tests are made 
on lamps rated at 75 watts and higher. 

The library office is really a business of- 
fice and as such it can use commercial equip- 
ment to good advantage. The Ediphone or 
Dictaphone should be in more general use. 
It saves the time of one person in dictation, 
can be used at any time, and does away 
with the need of writing many notes in 
longhand. 

There are many adding machines ranging 
in price from two dollars to several hun- 
dred. They add accurately with no brain 
fatigue.'? 

If the library has a mailing list, an Ad- 
dressograph using small stencils is a worth- 
while investment. 


Du plicatin g Machines 


There are many types of duplicating ma- 
chines ranging from the gelatine pad to 
photo-offset printing.'! There are machines 
using wax stencils; others use special type- 
writer ribbons or carbon paper. Some are 
photographic, using a camera, like the pho- 
tostat ** or rectigraph.1* These two, as well 
as special equipment made by Recordak, are 
used to reproduce library cards. An adapta- 
tion of the Recordak check recorder is used 
to photograph cards on 8 mm. film, printing 
enlargements, or projecting the picture so 
it can be copied by typists. The mime- 
ograph now can turn out work in colors, 
and stencils can be supplied with any de- 
sired headings on them. Library cards can 
be printed with the mimeograph or multi- 
graph. 

There are a number of machines ™ that 
copy manuscript, pictures, etc., photographi- 
cally based on the fact that light can pass 
thru a sheet of sensitized paper and be re- 
flected back from the copy. The sensitized 
paper is placed emulsion side down on the 
copy, and the assembly is exposed to light. 
Then the paper is developed, fixed, washed, 
and dried. 

The telephone has many useful attach- 
ments and modifications. One of them is the 
little box making it possible to hold a call 
on any or all lines coming into the office.*® 

The typewriter is an essential article of 
office equipment. It is hardly necessary to 
state that the carriages come in different 
lengths, and platens can be made _inter- 
changeable. Thus it is possible to use a 
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very soft roller, or a very hard one. Rollers 
also come equipped with a metal strip to 
hold a card. This is superior to the so- 
called card holders that are supplied as 
standard equipment. The Varitype machine 
has the type on a shuttle, and shuttles can 
be obtained with the characters in almost 
all languages. The Yale Library uses this 
machine for typing cards in oriental lan- 
guages. The Elliott Fisher Multifold type- 
writer makes an original and seven carbons 
and is excellent where many copies of 
orders must be made. Electric typewriters ** 
are excellent for cutting stencils because the 
touch is uniform. Finally, the standard 
makes of typewriters can be obtained with 
type a quarter of an inch high. This is 
very useful in typing notices, and also for 
shelf labels. The cost is no more than that 
of a standard machine. 

The number of persons using a library 
is a better criterion of service rendered than 
circulation figures. There are counters’** 
that are held in the hand, and counters that 
can be attached to the desk. The electric 
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eye does this work too, and it is interesting 
to note that it also can be used to open and 
close doors. A group of counters mounted 
on a panel is used to count circulation by 
classes, replacing the old box with parti- 
tions corresponding to classes, in which 
beans were used as counters. 

Other types of counters are the regula- 
tion numbering machines, and even cash 
registers that issue receipts for fines, re- 
serves, etc. 


Cards and Signs 


If one uses a special form of card, the 
daily circulation can be run thru Hollerith 
machines ** and sorted in many different 
ways: by classes, author, subject, or date 
due. If cards have sharp corners, there is a 
hand trimmer ?* that will round them, tak- 
ing a stack half an inch thick. Punches for 
cards or paper come in all sizes from vest 
pocket size up. A very useful one will 
punch from one to eight or more holes that 
can be spaced as desired.” 

Card sorters #4 speed up work and save 
space. If you do not buy cards from a first- 
class library supply house it is advisable to 
check the thickness. A micrometer caliper 
will make this easy. 

A small card holder can be made from a 
paper clip. An equally simple one that is 
better looking, can be bought for a few 
cents.*? The public library in Bangor makes 
its own sign holders out of cards. The card 
is folded in half and starting about an inch 
and a half from the bottom of the edge a 
cut is made downward at an angle of about 
45°. The cut is about an inch long. Then 
a second cut is made about an inch from the 
fold and extending to the end of the first 
cut. 

Bulletin boards are easily made from soft 
masonite, celotex, or cork linoleum. The 
first two need only a frame so that the 
edges will not fray. 

The Bates list finder is especially useful, 
not only for telephone numbers, but for 
notes and rules that must be referred to fre- 
quently. If one prefers to keep this infor- 
mation on cards, the Wheeldex 2* is avail- 
able. This is a wheel on which punched 
cards are held by a circular rod. It is con- 
venient for listing mew books. The Card- 
ineer ** is a similar device holding 1000 to 
25,000 cards, and the Reveldex ** permits 
the arrangement of three or four such 
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wheels one above the other on a vertical 
shaft. 

If one objects to these more or less me- 
chanical devices, there are many other types 
of visible indexes. One of our illustrations 
shows the Remington Rand visible index 
system for periodicals. The sliding colored 
tabs show at a glance the latest issue re- 
ceived, while the red tab indicates that an 
issue is missing. 

Alterations and corrections must be made 
on cards and the electric eraser saves time.*° 
There are two hand types, as some prefer 
one and some the other. Both work equally 
well. 

Lettering stencils ** are available for those 
unable to print free-hand. These come in 
all sizes up to about 3/4, of an inch, and in 
various styles. A special stylus or pen is 
used with them. The electric stylus or pen- 
cil should be known to all. 


Gad gets for Books 


The Bangor library has a novel guide for 
uniform marking of books. An ordinary 
catalog card is cut so that it resembles a 
flight of stairs, each step being 44 of an 
inch high and one inch long. There are five 
steps, numbered from 1 to 5, starting at the 
bottom. The bottom of the card is put 
flush with the bottom of the book, and if 
the call number has three lines, the top line 
will be on 3. Then the card is shifted and 
the second line is printed on 2, etc. The 
same library also uses a simple guide for 
pasting labels on pamphlet covers, or for 
book plates. It is an L-shaped piece of 
cardboard and is held in the upper left- 
hand corner. The label or plate can be put 
in place directly, or the position may be 
marked with a pencil. 

The Dickman and Gaylord charging ma- 
chines are so well known it is not necessary 
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HOLDER 


FOR 
Gay lord Brothers 


MARKING BOOKS 


to describe them. Altho not a gadget, the 
use of Western Union or a package delivery 
service to deliver not more than four books 
for ten cents, merits consideration. In cal- 
culating amounts to be paid on overdue 
books the Shaw and Hirshberg fine com- 
puters 2” will save wear and tear on fingers. 

Devices for putting the name of the li- 
brary on pages, either by raising the paper 
(embossing) or by perforating, are common 
in libraries. 

Hand operated punches are available for 
cutting stars, diamonds, circles, etc. out of 
gummed paper. These symbols are used for 
quick indentification of book classes. 

If the book has been lacquered or var- 
nished, labels can be made to stick by using 
liquid cellophane as a paste. It is made by 
dissolving 11/, ounces of cellulose triacetate 
by weight in one pound of technical chloro- 
form. Apply to the book, then place the 
label and put another coat on top. Add 
chloroform as needed. This adhesive is not 
satisfactory on unvarnished or unlacquered 
surfaces. It should be used in a well-aired 
room. 

Gaylord has an interesting holder for 
marking the backs of books. One type 
hooks over a drawer, and another is fast- 
ened to a table top. 

In order to remove book plates cover 
them with a soft paste made of ordinary 
plumber’s asbestos and cold water. The 
asbestos may be used repeatedly. 

There are many types of book racks and 
shelves. The angle book rest with a rod to 
keep the pages flat,?* is very convenient for 
display and reference. Another, of sheet 
metal,?? is very popular. A glass shelf hung 
from the top of the lower window sash 
makes an excellent shelf for showing books 
or small articles. 
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It is easy to make small portable shelves 
that can be hung from other shelves, ledges, 
railings or desks. —s shelves are gain- 
ing in popularity, and are made by library 
furniture companies. They can be made at 
home by putting the back shelf pins down 
one hole and using ten-cent curtain rods or 
strips of wood two inches wide to keep the 
books from sliding too far down. (This 
principle also has been applied to the fronts 
of drawers in card catalogs,?* so that the 
labels may be read more easily.) 

Extra shelf pins generally can not be 
found when wanted, and are expensive. 
They come in only one length. One library 
buys headless set screws for use as pins. 
They come in different thicknesses and a 
wide variety of lengths. 

The hospital libraries in Bridgeport have 
slots in the doors for the return of books 
when the library is closed. A chute is hung 
on the inside of the door so the books will 
not fall to the floor. 

It is very easy to drill holes in books if 
a sewing clamp is used.?* These clamps 
have holes properly spaced for guiding the 
drill. An electric drill?® makes the work 
still easier, as it is light and easily sup- 
ported. A small awl with replaceable points 
is a necessity for light work. 

After new covers have been put on the 
book it should be put under pressure. The 
standard press has been improved? by 
notching the back of the column to prevent 
slipping. This press is excellent for light 
pressures, but if screwed up too tight the 
pressure may not be distributed equally over 
the surface. A new type of press overcom- 
ing this trouble has just come on the 
market.*° It will withstand 1900 pounds 
pressure. 
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Demco Library Supplies 


The stapling machine needs no comment. 
But staples can be removed easily with a 
broken penknife or a small ten cent tack 
puller. Both must be ground down to slide 
under the staple. A stapling machine with- 
out an anvil *° is easier to use on bulletin 
boards, and staples look better than thumb 
tacks. 

Paper trimmers and cutters are common. 
There is a small trimmer or cutter for single 
sheets that can be used with a ruler.** So 
are label pasting machines. The Bridge- 
port library has a novel machine for past- 
ing strips over tears. Its frame resembles 
scissors, with a pastecup and roll of paper 
on top. It is held in the right hand and 
when the scissors are opened the paper strip 
is pushed forward out of the end. The 
paste cup has a spring disc in it so that 
paste is fed down inside the frame to the 
under side of the strip. The protruding 
end of the paper is put on one end of the 
tear, holding it with the fingers of the left 
hand. Then the gadget is drawn backward 
until the end of the tear is reached, the 
fingers on the paper following the machine. 
Then the scissors are closed and the strip 
is cut off. 

Color bands *? are available for the backs 
of pamphlets. The color and position of 
the band make it easy to shelve the pam- 
phlet, or to detect any out of place. 

If stack lights are forgotten, small time 
switches will remember to turn them off. 

There are radiators thru which air is 
blown by a fan. These are excellent for 
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places hard to heat. The Maxim-Campbell 
window silencer brings in fresh air but 
leaves the street noises outside. 

There are automatic checking devices for 
parcels, hats, coats, and umbrellas. When 
the article is checked the checker removes 
the key. 

Public toilets cause trouble to most librar- 
ians. Some libraries keep them locked, ad- 
mitting people only on request. Providence 
has a coin lock on the door and slugs to 
fit the lock can be secured from attendants. 

Literally thousands of other gadgets are 
waiting for alert librarians to see how they 
may be used to facilitate work, to save steps, 
and to make life easier. The gadgets men- 
tioned in this article are all in use in li- 
braries. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Many items are made by a number of firms, 
and omissions of any names is not intended as 
a reflection on that firm. In like manner, the 
inclusion of a mame does not necessarily mean 
that the firm is superior to its competitors. 


Eugene Dietzgen Co., 218 East 23rd St., New York 


City. 

2. Library Bureau. Division of Remington-Rand 

3. C-E-Z guide. C-E-Z Co., Chicago. 

4. Modern Office Appliances, Inc., 53 Park Place 
New York City. 

5. E. W. Pike & Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

6. Dr. J. Formichella, 797 Washington Ave., Bridg 


ort, Conn. 

Le Miller Company, Meriden, Conn. 

8. Day-Brite Inc., 5403 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis, Mo 

9. an G. E. Supply Corp. or Weston Electr 

oO. 

10. Munroe, Burroughs, etc. machines. Also J. H. Bas 
sett & Co., Box 302, Altadena, Calif. Or cor 
your local stationer. 

11. Ditto, 2215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, II 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland, Ol! 
A. B. Dick Co. 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., 111 Summer Street 


Boston, Mass. 

12. Eastman, Rochester, N. Y. 

13. Haloid Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

14. Hunter Electro-Copist, Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Reproduction Equipment Corp., 11 Broadway, New 

York City. 

15. Consult local telephone office 

16. Crosley Radio Co., 1327 Arlington St., Cincinnat 


Ohio. 
Operadio Mfg. Co., Toler St., St. Charles, II! 
Webster Electric Co., Clark & DeKoven Sts., Racine, 


is. 

17. International Business Machines Corp. Offices in 
large cities. 
18. Veeder-Root Inc., 25 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn 
19. L. A: S. Christie Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
20. Hummer punch. Order thru your stationer. 
21. Library Bureau. Gaylord Bros. 
Library Efficiency Corp. 
22. Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
23. Scholfield Service, 91 Wall Street, New York City 
24. Diebold Safe & Lock Co., Canton, Ohio. 
25. Demco, Library Bureau, Gaylord, etc. 
26. Dietzgen, or any architects supply house. Can be 
through your stationer. 
27. R. R. Shaw, Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind 
H. S. Hirshberg, 3341 E. Monmouth Road, Clev 
land, Ohio. 

28. Most library supply houses. 
29. Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 
30. Your local stationer can order these. 
31. Keuffel & Esser. Order thru your local stationer. 





Virginia's Circulating School Library 


By Violet Ramsey * 





THE LIBRARIAN Is HERE! 


The arrival of the County Librarian with cartons of books in her car creates much excite- 


ment and interest in the lives of children who attend Vera, a four-room graded school 


in Appomattox County. 


6 es Appomattox County Circulating 

Public School Library was established 
in July 1936, when the State Board of Edu- 
cation authorized this unified county public 
school library system as a demonstration for 
two years, and in April 1938 funds were 
appropriated by the State Board for main- 
taining this library for an additional two-year 
experiment. The library is a dual collection 
of books (6045 volumes for white schools 
and 6000 volumes for colored schools) in 
charge of a professionally trained librarian 
employed for eleven months in the year, 
who is also librarian for the Appomattox 
High School. The County Library for 
whites is stationed in this high school and 
the Negro collection is housed in the colored 
county training school. Four WPA helpers 
assist the librarian at the high school while 
one full-time WPA helper is employed with 





* Librarian, Appomattox County Circulating Public Li- 
brary, Appomattox, Va. 


colored school, and one Negro teacher, who 
the aid of a part-time NYA worker at the 
has had special courses in library science at 
Hampton Institute, is released from teach- 
ing duties two afternoons each week to con- 
duct and supervise technical work there. 
The Appomattox County Public School 
Library has the following objectives: To 
supply the schools of Appomattox County 
with more and better books and the central- 
ization of materials and books for broader 
use; to enrich the curriculum and to provide 
supplementary materials; to make possible 
the teaching from many books; to afford 
opportunities for enriching and broadening 
the book experience of children; to teach 
the use of books as tools and libraries as 
sources of knowledge, so that in the present 
and in the future by cooperation with all 
types of libraries these skills will make pos- 
sible the gaining of information and the 
carrying out of independent investigation 
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and study; to develop effective reading 
habits for pleasure and skill; and to supply 
the inhabitants of the town of Appomattox 
and the surrounding rural communities with 
recreational reading. 


Books are circulated from the Appo- 
mattox High School to the ten other white 
schools in the county—one of which is a 
four-year high school and the others one-, 
two-, and three-room schools—by bus. 
Teachers send in requests by the bus driver 
in the morning and the books are placed 
in paper carton boxes, furnished gratis by 
local merchants, and delivered to the teach- 
ers on the same day. Teachers visit the 
library for both professional and recrea- 
tional reading on Saturdays, after school, 
and at teachers’ meetings. Many boys and 
girls write directly to the librarian for spe- 
cific books. In cases of this kind, the li- 
brarian answers the note and sends the book 
directly to the boy or girl, thus giving direct 
service which appeals to the child and causes 
the library to become a personal thing to 
him. When either the rural supervisor or 
the librarian visits a school, she finds di- 
rectly thru talking to the children in each 
grade their interests and hobbies and has a 
corresponding lot of books sent to their 
gtade if possible. 


Circulation Records 


There is no fixed date for returning books 
to the central library from the individual 
schools, but teachers are urged to keep books 
only as long as they are being used regu- 
larly. At intervals the librarian collects and 
checks the books from one school and takes 
them to another, providing a rotation of 
books with unselfish cooperation by all 
schools. involved. The number of books 
delivered varies with the number of units 
taught, the requests of students, and inter- 
ests shown by teachers and patrons. A one- 
room school has access to as many books as 
a four-year high school. 

The Negro collection is circulated by the 
Negro Rural Supervisor who visits each of 
the ten Negro schools in Appomattox 
County. The Negro teachers also come to 
the county training school for books. 

When the books are prepared for circu- 
lation, two cards are placed in the pocket 
for each book. When a book is sent to one 
of the county schools, one of these cards 
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is withdrawn. The name of the school is 
written on this card and it is filed in the 
charging file under this particular school’s 
name. One card remains in the book in 
order that any teacher may have means of 
checking out books from her classroom. 
Many rooms have a volunteer student librar- 
ian, who relieves the teacher of this duty. 
In the county library, there is a separate 
file for each school in the county. A record 
is kept of the number of books circulated 
each day. Each child in the county keeps 
an individual record by author and title of 
the number of books he actually reads. 


Coo perative Financin g 


The library is financed on a cooperative 
basis. Each school is requested to raise a 
certain amount of money, varying according 
to the size and enrollment, each year for 
the county library. During 1938-39 each 
one-room school raised $11.25, while the 
highest amount paid was by the consoli- 
dated High School at Appomattox, whose 
fund was $150. The Negro library secured 
a gift of $500 when it was first organized 
in the fall of 1937. Approximately $7270 





EAGER FOR BOOKS 


Negro children rush from a two-room coun- 

try school to receive books from the George 

Washington Carver County Library in Appo- 

mattox, Va., the only Negro library of its 
kind in the state. 
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SETTLING DOWN TO READ 


The young man seems to be enjoying his 
young joy 
perch as well as his book. 


has been spent for the purchase of books 
for both races since the libraries were organ- 
ized. The county school board has agreed 
to purchase $2200 worth of books each 
year. The county librarian is allowed $150 
a year from the county school funds to de- 
fray expenses of transportation thruout the 
county. 

The community organizations have be- 
come quite library-minded. The Appomat- 
tox Garden Club and the Methodist and 
Baptist Sunday Schools have each contribu- 
ted $15 orders to the county library. Private 
donations have been made by the Movie 
House operator, the U.D.C., and W.C.T.U. 
organizations. : 

There are three organized library clubs 
whose members meet regularly to discuss 
books and libraries. They assist in circulat- 
ing the books in their individual schools. 
Two of these clubs issue monthly papers 
which include school news items, as well as 


BOOK WEEK 


UNDREDS of libraries and schools are mak- 

ing special displays for Children’s Book 
Week which feature films made from_ books. 
Some libraries are using a Children’s Book Week 
Quiz consisting of some sixty questions on the 
history of motion pictures (this is the 50th anni- 
versary of motion pictures) and the famous books 
which have been transferred to the screen. Other 
libraries are using a list of 100 old and new films 
made from notable books. 
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book reviews and news notes from the 
county library. 

Book Week has been observed in each 
school in the county each fall. It is hoped 
that all the schools in the county will par- 
ticipate in a county carnival to be held in 
Appomattox next fall during Book Week. 

The WPA State-wide Library Project will 
aid Appomattox County in extending its 
services further to adults in the county by 
placing $500 worth of recreational books 
in the central library for circulation by the 
county librarian to fifteen Home Demon- 
stration Clubs with the cooperation of the 
county agent. Additional loan stations are 
to be established at post offices, filling sta- 
tions, and general stores thruout the county. 
Books are also circulated at 4-H Club meet- 
ings. 

The Appomattox County Library remains 
open the year round. At the end of the 
school term, the books are collected from 
all the county schools and returned to Appo- 
mattox where they are mended and repaired. 
During the summer, story hours are held at 
Appomattox and Pamplin. 

The success of the county library is evi- 
denced by the interest shown by the boys 
and girls which it serves and the enthusiasm 
with which they have accepted it. Class- 
rooms have become less formal. Browsing 
tables and chairs have made the library cor- 
ner an attractive feature of each classroom. 
Books are making these children’s lives 
richer and happier. Altho the Appomattox 
County Circulating Library has been an ex- 
periment, the superintendent, the county 
school board, the rural supervisor, and the 
teachers feel that it has answered an im- 
mediate need and the service rendered has 
been priceless. 


AND FILMS 


A splendid Book Week poster has been de- 
signed for libraries by the Walt Disney Studios. 
Entitled “Film Classics from the World’s Best 
Books,” it depicts Pinocchio, soon to be released 
as a feature-length cartoon, and several other note- 
worthy children’s books which will be made into 
motion pictures. 

All the above material is available from the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, 28 West 44th St., New York City. 








The Library Quiz 


By Louise Riley * 


Ts Calgary (Alberta) Public Library is 

contributing to the Quiz menace by 
producing youthful “experts.” The Library 
Quiz is designed to find out how much the 
boys and girls who use the library know 
about its arrangement and operation. We 
find that it also provides the staff with an 
opportunity for unobtrusive instruction. We 
started the quiz in response to many re- 
quests for another library game. Two sets 
of ten questions each were prepared, one 
for the Intermediate Grades 4, 5, and 6, the 
other for Junior High School Grades 7, 8, 
and 9. The questions cover the arrangement 
of books, use of the card catalog, indexes 
and reference books, short essays on favorite 
authors, etc. 

Each contestant must answer ten ques- 
tions correctly, after bringing one new li- 
brary member as his entrance fee. A Quiz 
Board lists the contestants and shows their 
standing. A blue star is given for each cor- 
rect answer and a gold star for an especially 
good answer. Only one question may be 
answered each week. When ten have been 
answered correctly, the contestant is given 
his choice of several new books. He may 
take home to read the one he chooses. When 
he returns it to the library a book plate is 
placed in front of the book inscribed as fol- 
lows: “This book has been placed on the 
library shelves to record the achievement of 
It is signed by the successful 


contestant. 


The First Entrant 


To date over seventy boys and girls are 
doing the quiz, and we feel that they, at 
least, will have a fair working knowledge 
of public libraries for the rest of their lives. 
Children below Grade 4 are not eligible, 
which rule eliminated the breathless young 
man who dashed up to the desk one day and 
shouted, “I wanna do the Library Whiz.” 


We shall never forget the day we started 
the quiz. The first entrant filled out her 
entrance form and was presented with her 
first question, (a) How are story books ar- 
ranged on the library shelves? (b) How 





* Children’s Librarian, Calgary Public Library, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada. 


are non-fiction books arranged on the library 
shelves? She walked thoughtfully around 
the room for a few minutes, then she sat 
down and wrote her answer without hesita- 
tion. We beamed on her as we reached for 
it. The beam changed to a look of frozen 
horror as we read: (a) ‘Some books are ar- 
ranged neatly and some are in there wrong 
places and some are hid behind others. (b) 
They are arranged so as not many can find 
them.”” We asked for it and we certainly 
got it. Could it be that we had mistaken 
our vocation ? 

After that we decided to give contestants 
a little coaching on question one. Fortu- 
nately this effort was followed by some 
more reassuring to the library mind. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


To familiarize boys and girls in junior 
high school with the adult department, we 
ask them to draw a simple plan of that de- 
partment showing where books on different 
subjects are located. As examples of art the 
answers get nowhere, but we hope that a 
little of the information will stick. It is 
amusing to note how many contestants put 
in the drinking fountain. We have a ques- 
tion on the use of the catalog in the adult 
department: “How many books written by 
Grey Owl are there in the Adult Depart- 
ment? How do you know?” The most 
naive answer to date was, “I went down- 
stairs and asked the librarian.” One boy 
admitted that he ‘looked in a drawer,” and 
it doesn’t seem possible that there could be 
so many ways of misspelling catalog. 

The answer most interesting to the staff 
is to the question: “What do you like best 
about the Children’s Room of the library?’ 
Many contestants frankly give us the flattery 
they think we want. “I like the Child’s 
Room because they have a nice Room and it 
is quiet sometimes. I like the ladies too be- 
cause they are polite . . . when you make a 
noise the ladies tell you not to. . . and I 
like answering questions, and that the ladies 
mark the books fast.” Another admirer 
wrote, “The way the Room is arranged is 
magnificent.” Our frieze was described by 
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one boy as a “‘neat decoration.” Another, 
possessed of an enquiring mind wrote, “I 
would like to know how you change your 
date and how you find the cards that belong 
to the books and how the books get to their 
places on the shelves.” This, we felt, was 
turning the tables, but of course we were 
delighted to explain these mysteries to him. 
Several of the contestants have put us in our 
places by answering simply, “I like the 
books best.” 

One very practical question requires the 
contestant to make either an article from di- 
rections in a handicraft book, or to cook 
something following directions in a library 
cook book. When the result is candy the 
staff finds it rather pleasant to pass judgment 
on its merits. Once, however, it was rice 
pudding, in that unpleasant stage between 
hot and cold. The librarian choked it down 
manfully under the anxious eyes of the bud- 
ding chef. 

A year ago we opened a Junior High 
School Room. One of the questions in the 
senior group is, “This Junior High School 
Room is a new experiment. Can you sug- 
gest any way in which we could make it 
more useful to you?” Many of the answers 
have been constructive, though we find most 
of the suggestions beyond our budget. But 
many are practical—for instance, one boy 
wrote, ‘I think it would be more helpful to 
have fictions books on one side of the Room 
and unfiction on the other.’” We had been 
following the practice of the other depart- 
ments in using the ribbon arrangement. We 
followed his suggestion immediately to the 
obvious approval of the “customers.” 

Librarians in “our great and friendly 
neighbor to the South” may be interested in 
one answer which we received in response 
to the question, “Name five handicapped 
people who became famous.” One boy 
wrote, ‘President Roosevelt is one man who 
was handicapped and became famous. He 
was an invalid, a pitiful sight, doctors said 
he would never walk. He had tuberculosis, 
and was very, very useless. He overcame 
this bit by bit thru one of the longest un- 
known fights man has ever known. Now he 
is the most active man in America and his 
achievements, namely becoming President of 
the United States, are known the world 
over.” 

Most boys and girls answer their ques- 
tions as quickly as possible, check up on 
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their number of stars, and go their way. 
One boy was so carried away by getting 
gold stars for his first two answers that he 
refuses to let himself down. He positively 
sweats over his answers, adding every 
comma and a mass of unnecessary informa- 
tion. We have not seen him lately. Evi- 
dently he could not stand the strain and 
prefers oblivion to dishonor. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory result of 
this Library Quiz is the fact that members 
of the staff have a good deal of personal 
contact with the contestants. Naturally this 
tends to continue after these boys and girls 
have finished the quiz. We are seeing the 
library from their point of view and finding 
out where their difficulties arise. But if we 
had deluded ourselves into believing that 
our attempts at educational uplift were un- 
detected, one answer proved that we were 
not getting away with it... “I like the 
Children’s Room of the Library because 
there are games for the members to play 
which are fun and interesting. They also 
help the members to learn quite a bit about 
the Library.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OES the public want low-priced books? For 
answer we refer you to Pocket Books, Inc., 
publishers of the new 25-cent books, who report 
that they have sold half a million copies of their 
first ten titles, which made their appearance on 
June 19. Most popular are Wuthering Heights, 
Lost Horizon, and Enough Rope. Several new 
titles have been added, including The Good 
Earth, The Story of Mankind, Green Mansions, 
and Pinocchio. 
Ww 
The American Social Hygiene Association, 
50 West 50th St., New York City, offers a set 
of special library issues, 1933-38, of the Journal 
of Social Hygiene, for 10 cents postage. The 
1939 annual library number is available for 
35 cents. The Association also announces the 
publication of a new low-priced paper-covered 
edition of The Way Life Begins, by B. C. and 
V. M. Cady, for 50 cents postpaid. If requests 
warrant, a portion of the new edition bound in 
cloth will be available for $1.50 a copy. 


we Me 
The author of the article, ““Work with Schools,” 
on page 131 of our October issue is Louise D. 
Crowell, reference librarian of the Haverhill, 
Mass., Public Library. It was erroneously at- 
tributed to Donald K. Campbell. Sorry! 








How Does This Sound? 


By Oscar C. Orman * 


VII—THE MASTER KEY 


HE story goes like this. Not long ago a 

vacationing librarian visited the law library 
of a northern university. Librarians often visit 
libraries to inspect procedures and buildings and 
to meet other librarians. Usually the event is 
very ordinary. The visitor normally leaves with 
one of three feelings: that the administration of 
the library is poor, that the administration is 
good, but only because much money is available, 
or that the library would be a nice place in which 
to work. In the last instance the visitor upon 
returning home will drop a pleasing line to the 
visitee in appreciation of the hospitality received 
and mention incidentally that the visitor's serv- 
ices are available should any vacancy occur. I 
have often thought that librarianship should qual- 
ify as a profession if for no other reason than 
the vacation habits of librarians. While doctors 
and lawyers debate the relative merits of sea- 
shores and mountains, librarians discuss an ex- 
cursion to the Library of Congress or attendance 
at the A.L.A. Convention. But, wait, we must 
return to the vacationing librarian and the north- 
ern law library. 


After spending some time examining the stacks, 
office arrangement and reading room, the law 
librarian and visitor stopped in front of a large 
set of uniformly bound volumes. The following 
conversation then ensued. 


Vistror: I suppose that the cataloging and in- 
dexing of all these serials presents quite a task. 


Law LIBRARIAN: In some ways law cataloging 
is very peculiar. What would a general librarian 
do if deprived of the L.C. classification and the 
L.C. list of subject headings ? 


Vistror: I can't imagine. Certainly, that is 
not true of the legal field. 


Law LIBRARIAN: On the contrary, it is. Of 
course, the larger law libraries make use of the 
L.C. subject heading list by expanding and modi- 
fying it. But the ordinary library tools are of 
little aid in classification. Of the 893 pages in 
Dewey's complete tables, only 2 are devoted to 
law. When you consider that there are over 
15,000,000 volumes in the law libraries of this 
country and that several libraries contain over 
100,000 volumes, while one possesses a_ half 
million items, you can begin to appreciate the 
problem. And yet, law is undoubtedly the best 
indexed field of knowledge. 





* Director of Libraries, Washington University, 
St. Louis. 


VisIToR: That is hard to believe. How is it 
possible to be without any generally accepted 
scheme of classification and still claim the best 
index ? 

Law LIBRARIAN: (taking a volume of the 
Century Digest from the shelves): Here is the 
explanation, or at least the major portion of it 
This volume is one of a series which classifies, 
indexes and digests all of the published reports 
in this country from the earliest (1658) to the 
latest. It covers both federal and state jurisdic 
tions, both supreme and appellate courts. Deci- 
sions, of course, provide the largest field for 
legal research. 


VisirorR: How does it operate ? 


LAw LIBRARIAN: There are today, in_ this 
country, over 1,500,000 decisions contained in 
nearly 20,000 volumes of official, unofficial and 
annotated reports. These decisions are made up 


of approximately 6,000,000 points of law. The 
American Digest System, a product of the W 
Publishing Company,’ classifies and indexes all 
of these points. It is composed of five major 
sets called the Century Digest and the First 
Second, Third and Fourth Decennials. The Cen 
tury Digest covers all American reports from 
1658 to 1896. The Decennials have been pub- 
lished at ten year intervals, the Fourth digesting 
the decisions rendered from 1926 to 1936. These 
sets are supplemented by semi-annual volumes and 
monthly advance sheets so that the service is con- 
stantly up to date. 


VisiTor: I can understand that a key to 6,000,- 
000 points of law would be very useful, but is 
it not difficult to use? 


Law LIBRARIAN: Not at all. The digest can 
be approached thru the topical indexes, a separate 
fact or word index, or thru the table of case 
names. The task is to locate the particular part 
of the classification scheme under which are listed 
the decisions relating to the legal problem at 
hand. 


VisITOR: May I interrupt? What is this clas- 
sification scheme you refer to? 


LAw LIBRARIAN: In the American Digest Sys- 
tem all law is divided into seven categories: Per- 
sons, Property, Contracts, Torts, Crimes, Reme- 
dies, and Government. These seven classes form 
the basis for 34 comprehensive divisions, which 
are in turn divided into 414 titles, each one rep- 
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resenting some well-defined topic or branch of 
law. These titles are arranged in alphabetic se- 
quence and each one is divided and subdivided. 
Digest paragraphs giving the essence of facts and 
principles for each point are placed with related 
paragraphs under appropriate titles and subdivi- 
sions. 


ViIsITOR: Is it necessary to use all of the vol- 
umes when looking for a case? 


LAW LIBRARIAN: No, not at all. All Decen- 
nials (and the Century Digest with some modi- 
fication) are built on the same classification and 
as soon as the proper subsection or “Key-Number”’ 
is found in one set, it is possible to go rapidly 
to all other sets in search for similar cases. Thus 
it is possible to locate all the decided cases on a 
particular point from 1658 to 1936, by examining 
only five volumes. The entire digest system is 
made up of over 170 volumes, 


Visiror: When you locate the proper ‘‘Key- 
Number,” what do you have? 


Law LIBRARIAN: There you find, arranged 
alphabetically by jurisdiction (except for federal 
cases, which precede all others) concise digest 
paragraphs which set out the facts and law of 
the cases listed. In addition, each paragraph in- 
dicates the date of the decision, the name of the 
state in which it was decided, the name of the 
case, and a Citation or citations to the volumes of 
reports by volume and page where the complete 
decision can be found. In fact, the digest para- 
graph is comparable to a catalog card. It sets 
out the author in terms of the court, the title by 
case name, the date, the call number in terms of 
volume and page and then gives you an idea 
of the contents of the decision. That is why 
law libraries can get along without the cataloging 
and classifying aids we mentioned a few minutes 
ago. 


Vistror: Little wonder. Evidently the bulk 
of legal material is indexed by the American Di- 
gest System. You actually have a classification 
system, but it comes to you in a different form. 


Law LIBRARIAN: Exactly. There are many 
other features of this digesting service which 
would undoubtedly interest you. However, I 
have an appointment which calls me back to my 
office. I am glad you dropped in. Feel free to 
browse around the library and don’t hesitate to 
fire questions at any of my assistants. 


Visitor: I certainly appreciate your courtesy. 
Good-bye. (Then to herself as she slowly walks 
out of the building) 6,000,000 points, 20,000 
volumes, a classified topical catalog in books and 
not on cards! The best indexed field? It seems 
to be that, all right. Science has something like 
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it, but the recent report of the A.L.A. Serials 
Section Committee’ indicates there are several 
gaps as well as considerable duplication among 
the scientific indexes and abstracts. What the 
lawyers have is essentially an idea index—an in- 
dex that permits selection and discrimination far 
better than the ordinary card catalog. I suppose 
that there is a uniformity in the form of legal 
publications which facilitates the editing of such 
a digest. But just think if a similar arrangement 
could be devised and produced for other fields— 
an index made up of digest paragraphs describing 
the contents of all books. It would look some- 
thing like the Book Review Digest, but would 
be made up of descriptive rather than critical 
notes. There have been many recent criticisms 
of our general catalog, its size and bulk, the in- 
convenience of card handling, etc. I wonder if 
it would be practical. 


PUTNAM PRAISES MACLEISH 


FTER receiving the annual J. W. Lippincott 

award for distinguished service in librarian- 
ship at a luncheon at the Knickerbocker Club, 
New York City, on October 18, Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam, librarian emeritus of the Library of Con- 
gress, paid an unexpected tribute to his successor, 
Archibald MacLeish, and recalled that he himself 
had not been trained for the post. 

“I had no inherited missionary urge for books,” 
said Dr. Putnam. “I was never ordained. I was 
destined for the law. What weaned me away 
from the law was an appointment which involved 
administrative work on a large scale.” 

Dr. Putnam drew a warm and eloquent por- 
trait of Mr. MacLeish: 

“There is first the Scot in him—shrewd, aus- 
tere, exacting, but humorous. There is the poet 
in him—whose stuff is not made of mere dreams 
but of realities—the contrasts of beauty and ugli- 
ness, joy and despair, success and failure. 

“Then the humanist, keenly sympathetic to all 
that calls for social sympathy. The lawyer— 
trained to analysis thru determination of exact 
issues. The soldier, pledged to duty under disci- 
pline. The athlete—pledged to fair play. And 
finally there’s the orator, capable of vivid and 
forceful speech.” 

In Dr. Putnam’s opinion the Library of Con- 
gress is still in the making. Cataloging and clas- 
sification work has fallen far behind. A staff 
increase of 200 persons has been recommended 
by him to Congress, but so far only thirteen have 
been added. He estimates that even with the 
additional 200 staff workers it would take five 
or six years for the library to catch up. 








On Our 25th Anniversary 


Ts publication began its existence in 

November 1914. On the occasion of 
our twenty-fifth birthday we are happy in- 
deed to print a few of the many letters of 
congratulation received from our readers. 
Others will appear in later issues. To all 
who have taken this opportunity to send us 
a few words of good cheer we send our 
heart-felt thanks. 


“Congratulations on twenty-five years of inde- 
pendent journalism, which in my opinion has 
always been good, sometimes bold and brilliant. 
Best wishes for the next twenty-five.’—Car. H. 
MILAM, Secretary, American Library Association. 


“I am delighted for the opportunity offered by 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bulletin to 
convey some expression of the sincere gratitude 
of the Cleveland Public Library staff for your 
increasingly attractive publication. Vital interest 
in its varied and up-to-the-minute information 
never flags from month to month, and we are 
appreciative of its continuing high standard and 
genuine helpfulness. The magazine is indeed 
a friend to librarians. I value highly my per- 
sonal, almost complete set of the Bulletin. Con- 
gratulations too on the new and modern cover.” 
—CHARLES E. Rusu, Librarian, Cleveland Public 
Library. 


“Twenty-five years? It hardly seems possible— 
but what a lot of good material you have pub- 
lished in that time. Whether you have aimed at 
it or not your articles have been of particular 
assistance to a great many workers in the small 
libraries and in school libraries. Not only have 
you had intelligent editorials and attractive spe- 
cial features, you have been very receptive to 
letters and the expressions of opinion by your 
subscribers. We all need new ideas and also the 
better expression of old ones. Hearty congratu- 
lations and may you live long and prosper !’’"— 
Louis J. BAtLey, Librarian, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, Jamaica, N. Y. 


“The entire staff of the Los Angeles Public 
Library unites in greetings and congratulations 
to the Wilson Library Bulletin and its editor, 
Stanley Kunitz, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the first issue of the Bulletin in November 
1914. It is a Silver Celebration for all libraries 
of the forty-eight states and Canada. It has been 
hard enough to survive this last quarter-century, 
what with the World War and the eleven un- 
naturally feverish years of the boom and then 
the dizzy downfall of the Depression Decade. 
Thru these buffetings the Bulletin has been lan- 
tern, water-wings, and flash-light, by turns and 
all at once. Please keep on thru the black cavern 
that is the next twenty-five years ahead!’’— 
ALTHEA WARREN, City Librarian, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


“The Wilson Library Bulletin is, in my opinion, 
one of the significant forces in the library world 
today. The Bulletin has wisely avoided the pro- 
vincialism of professional library journals and is 
characterized by certain unique features: it is the 
most democratic of library publications; it is the 
most factual; it is the most forward-looking. | 
believe the profession is exceedingly fortunate in 
having the services of such a_ publication.’’- 
FRANK L, TOLMAN, Director of Adult Education 
and Library Extension, New York State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. 


“There is the Bulletin that the young faces 
gather in the corridor to read with gladness in 
the light it sheds. And, over the way, there is 
the other Bulletin that reports the news, which 
too often is read with gloom. We all know, we 
librarians, for whom the Wilson Bulletin is is- 
sued, that it is of the kind that is read with 
interest and with pleasure and gladness. So it 
does not matter much whether it is the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, or the Wilson Bulletin for Li- 
brarians, or just “Wilson’s Bulletin”’ We thank 
Dr. Wilson, and we felicitate ourselves and con 
gratulate Editor Stanley Kunitz upon the develop- 
ment and success of the Bulletin, whose views 
and communications he has so _ gladdened.”’ 
HENRY E. Buss, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


“To use the words of some of the school librar- 
ians of California, the Wilson Library Bulletin 
is ‘indispensable, ‘more useful than anything 
else we get,’ ‘the biggest little money's worth 
there is.. Congratulations on your silver anni- 
versary, twenty-five years of helpfulness, and the 
best of wishes for continued success in the fu- 
ture.”"—EpitH V. Titcoms, President, School Li- 
brary Association of California, San Jose, Calif. 


“Twenty-two years ago on July 1, 1917, we 
opened our little library to the public. Young 
and enthusiastic, I did not realize the weary yet 
vivid years that were ahead of me. Looking back 
in my files I find that the first number of the 
Wilson Bulletin that came to our library was 
Vol. 1, No. 11, June 1917. Like many of my 
fellow small-town librarians, I have found it 
guide, philosopher, and friend. I have watched 
its growth from a trade organ into the field of 
genuine literature. And above all, I have been 
grateful for its liberal policy, the freedom of its 
editorial pages and the lessons in tolerance. Thank 
you for the Wilson Library Bulletin, and may it 
live until libraries are burned, books no more, 
and librarians goose-step into major-generals.”’— 
EpNA GILLESPIE, Librarian, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


“The Utah Library Association meeting in 
annual convention extends greetings on the 25th 
anniversary of publication of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and hopes that it may long continue its 
valuable service to libraries and librarians.’’— 
L. H. KirKPATRICK, President, Utah Library As 
sociation, Logan, Utah. 
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“Congratulations on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of one of the very best, liveliest, and most 
stimulating of all periodicals for librarians. Its 
articles can always be depended upon to be of 
vital interest, inspirational, and thought-provok- 
ing. The news in The Month at Random, A.L.A. 
Notes, and The Mail Bag gives us that intimate 
touch of the activities of other libraries so desir- 
able. For a day-by-day review of events in the 
world of books the Literary Calendar is without 
an equal. Such practical helps as Current Ref- 
erence Books and Readers’ Choice of Best Books 
are invaluable. The biographical sketches of con- 
temporary authors are of great interest as they 
appear, and permanently valuable as preserved 
later, in Living Authors. May we soon have 
another cumulation of these. Personally, I enjoy 
most of all “The Roving Eye’ of the editor-in- 
chief. May the Wilson Library Bulletin live to 
celebrate many more anniversaries.’-—MARILLA 
W. FREEMAN, Librarian of the Main Library, 
Cleveland Public Library. 


“The other day I had occasion to examine the 
November 1914 issue of the Wilson Bulletin, 
then ‘devoted to The H. W. Wilson Company 
publications and their uses in library service’ and 
‘issued occasionally.’ Today the October issue 
arrived. The contrast between the early house 
organ and the present professional journal is a 
tribute to the thought and planning that has gone 
into the editorial work. I believe one could look 
thru the publications of every other profession in 
America without finding one as high in literary 
quality, as attractive in format, or as vital in its 
monthly messages as the one The H. W. Wil- 
son Company publishes for librarians.’’-—Louis 
SHORES, Director, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


“A comparison of the November 1914 (v.1 
no.1) sixteen page issue of the Wilson Bulletin 
with the September 1939 (v.14 no.1) ninety-six 
page Wilson Library Bulletin with its new title 
and format, is tangible evidence of the develop- 
ment of an indispensable publication. The col- 
lective bosoms of all concerned with its growth 
may rightly swell with pride. The feature arti- 
cle of the first issue was by a teacher on “Using 
Magazines in History Classes’ and one of the 
news items dealt with Library Work and the 
Schools. Since that time the Bulletin has come 
to be the mouthpiece of school library develop- 
ment. ‘I can scarcely conceive of what the life 
of a school librarian would be without it. Con- 
gratulations on a quarter century of splendid 
achievement.”"—WILLARD A. HEAPS, Associate, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


“Speaking for Iowa librarians, may I extend 
congratulations for the splendid success attained 
by the Wilson Library Bulletin on this twenty-fifth 
anniversary. We look upon it as a professional 
publication that is ever stimulating and a constant 
source of new ideas. As a reference tool, it is 
indispensable. Our best wishes for continued 
success!""—MAE CC. ANDERS, President, lowa 
Library Association 
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“Most librarians are watching with interest the 
increasingly active part the Wilson Library Bulletin 
is taking in making American librarians aware of 
ways in which they can make their libraries play 
a more vital part in their communities. More 
power to it!” —ELIZABETH T. TURNER, Librarian, 
Hunterdon County Library, Flemington, N. J. 


“We congratulate ourselves and you on the 
twenty-five years of regular and up-to-the-minute 
service that has come to Tennessee librarians thru 
your unsurpassed Wilson Library Bulletin. 1 dare 
say your mothly publication is read by more 
librarians than any other one publication that 
comes to the librarian’s desk. Long may it 
live !’""—LuciLeE Nix, President, Tennessee Library 
Association, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“The last twenty-five years have witnessed a 
tremendous expansion of library service in this 
country. The Wilson Library Bulletin has done 
more than its share to effect improvements and 
progress in librarianship. 

“If it is possible to single out any one char- 
acteristic among the many fine features of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin for special recognition, 
I would say that it is the receptive, attentive, and 
socially-conscious editorial policy which the Wilson 
Library Bulletin constantly expresses. It is too 
easy for librarians to hide behind closed doors 
and close their eyes to the ever present struggles 
for liberty and freedom. Each month brings 
with it a stimulating and refreshing issue of the 
Bulletin. The Roving Eye’s notes always direct 
our attention to problems of freedom and liberty, 
which should concern us. I am deeply grateful 
for this fine feature of your publication.’’—Oscar 
C. ORMAN, Director of Libraries, Washington 
University, St. Louis 


“IT am very happy to tell you that I have always 
found the Wilson Library Bulletin the most help- 
ful of all library journals and magazines. It 
speaks the language of the small library which 
after all is important in this great country of 
ours, where so many libraries are supplying the 
needs of communities of 10,000 or less inhabitants. 
The Bulletin gives us necessary information we 
are unable to find elsewhere. Therefore, may I 
express to you not only for myself, but for the 
members of the Wyoming Library association 
continued success through the years?’’—ELSE 
WIGGENHORN, President, Wyoming Library Asso- 
ciation, Cody, Wyoming 


“I understand that the November issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin will be the twenty-fifth 
anniversary number. May I at this time extend 
my best wishes for the continued success of the 
Bulletin? It is of the greatest help to me, and 
I feel sure that all librarians who use it find it 
the same. Since the death of Public Libraries it 
is the only periodical in the field which is of real 
practical use to the small library, particularly. I 
enjoy especially The Roving Eye, The Crow's Nest, 
and The Mail Bag. I think one of the most 
valuable features of the Bulletin’s service is serv- 
ing as a place of expression for persons in the 
field who wish to express themselves informally, 
either in letter or article, on library problems.’"— 
ANNASUE HuGHES, Librarian, Visalia, Calif. 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
me writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.) 


1914 and After 


HEN I look back twenty-five years into the 

autumn of 1914, the black autumn of the 
century, when the structure of our civilization 
showed its cracks and began to fall apart, I see 
a long elm-bordered street where men in faded 
sweaters are sweeping up the leaves into rows of 
little upspringing fires, rank and sweet; and thru 
the haze of the lost afternoon, swirling and retreat- 
ing, moving slowly like a cloud, I see a boy 
wheeling along an old Indian trail, past an aban- 
doned quarry, into the silent bonfire of the New 
England woods and the heaped chestnut falls un- 
der the trees. But the memory I wish to evoke 
is not a private or a personal one; it belongs to 
this magazine, which began publication in No- 
vember 1914 with correctly sublime indifference 
to the hedonistic pastimes of its future editor, 
whose concurrent literary devotion was to the 
paper-backed adventures of Nick Carter, the 
novels of Dickens and Ralph Henry Barbour, 
and the Song of Songs. 


At the time when copy for the very first issue 
of this publication was anxiously (no doubt) 
being fed to the linotype machines, the same 
“god of war unchained over Europe” to 
whom we paid our sardonic respects last month 
hovered no less ominously over the editorial pages 
of the library press. By and large the impressive 
library news of 1914 was that which the war 
itself made, altho a few exceptions meet the eye 
as one leafs thru the bound volumes. 


. . . In February, an “arson squad” of militant 
English suffragettes set fire to the Carnegie Li- 
brary at Northfield, Worcestershire, burned all 
the books, and then carefully spread around a 
swarm of papers on some of which were written 
“To Start Your New Library” and on the rest 
“Give Women the Vote.” 


. Catalog cards made court news in France. 
In a case before the Tribunal of the Seine, in- 
volving a matter of copyright, it was held that 
the cards in question—on “The Science of Cos- 
metics’’—were simply records of individual titles 
and as such represented insufficient originality 
both in content and arrangement to justify copy- 
right protection. 


. The original manuscript of “America” 
( ‘My Country "Tis of Thee”), written by the 
Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D. D., was presented 
to the Harvard College Library by his children. 


. . . Theodore W. Koch, in an article in the 
North American Review (August 1914) on ‘Some 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


Old-Time Old-World Librarians,” cited Diderot 
as one of the more extraordinary members of the 
profession. Diderot, he said, decided (about 
1765) to sell his library in order to provide a 
dowry for his daughter. Empress Catherine of 
Russia not only bought it for 16,000 livres, but 
engaged Diderot as librarian at 1,000 livres a 
year and advanced him fifty salary payments. 

. In a little volume of Library Jokes and 
Jottings, written by Henry T. Coutts, branch li- 
brarian at Islington, were recorded all! the tradi- 
tional library menaces, one of the most vicious 
of which is the “bibliographical treasure crank,” 
that strange being who can almost never be con- 
vinced that what he found for a nickel in a 
bookstall is not necessarily fair exchange for the 
Hope Diamond. 

. Even while the skies of Europe were still 
clear, as the Library Journal pointed out in an 
October editorial, library development abroad had 
lagged because of tremendous military budgets. 
And as soon as the war clouds broke, expansion 
was unheard of. 


. . When the Royal Library 
opened, August 10, its hours were 9 to 3 only 
and its use confined to the reading room. Sixty 
of the staff had been called to service before the 
end of the month and the new ‘“Regulations’’ 
slip said that ‘no Russians, Frenchmen, English- 
men or Servians will be admitted.” 

. . . Not without grave qualms the Association 
of French Librarians, faced with a pitiable deple- 
tion of staff, decided to recommend a new rank- 
ing that would permit the employment of women 
—but only after rather stiff language examin- 
ations. 

. From Leipzig came a sanguine item: The 
famous Exposition of Book and Graphic Arts 
managed to remain open during the whole of the 
period planned; and English, French, and Russian 
buildings were intact and their contents safe. 


(Berlin) re- 


. . German magazine agents reminded their 
American subscribers, via the library press, that 
it was both unnecessary and inexpedient to trans- 
fer orders to agents in other countries+-who, it 
seemed, were more than ready to step in. No 
magazine of importance, they wrote in December, 
had been discontinued. 


German newspaper publishers went a 
little further, and mailed large bundles of Ger- 
man dailies—all unsolicited—to Mayor Harrison 
of Chicago, asking that they be made accessible 
to the general public. To the Windy City also 
came innumerable pamphlets and broadsides from 
various organizations among the belligerents. 


. . . An official Vienna dispatch quoted Polish 
refugees from Galicia as asserting that after the 
occupation of Lemberg (Lwow) a the Russians, 
the contents of the famous Polish Library housed 
in the Osselinsky Institute had been moved to 
Petrograd. 
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Altho, with the gift of perspective, we can 
now see that the First World War could have 
ended only as it did, with the defeat not so much 
of Germany as of all Europe, let us snatch a 
crumb of consolation from the table of history 
by examining the record exclusively from the 
standpoint of American librarianship, which has 
made triumphant advances in the quarter-century 
since 1914, notably in the field of school libraries 
and adult education and in the extension of li- 
brary facilities to rural areas. The Special Li- 
braries Association was at that time a veritable 
infant; what was only a giddy hope for a reduc- 
tion in book postage has for some months now 
been in effect; and what the late J. Franklin 
Jameson, at the A.L.A.’s Washington conference, 
spoke of as “The Need for a National Archive 
Building’’ has been translated into a glorious 
reality. 

I hope that when, in 1964, some other hand 
sets down in these columns an informal review 
of the intervening years, there will be words of 
gratification for the progress made, the good 
things built, rather than lamentation for what 
irreparable damage has been done to the spirit 
and the works of man. Whoever writes that 
review may begin by saying that in the autumn 
of 1939, the dread autumn when the world 
seemed trembling on the brink of destruction, he 
went bicycling to the woods to gather butternuts. 
And he may go on to say that in a sudden 
dappled clearing he came upon some strange new 
saplings shooting out of the ruined stumps of 
their progenitors: young chestnut trees, the first 
of thousands, returning to establish again their 
forest dynasty, immunized against the deadly 
fungus thru the long ordeal of their adversity. 
And so at last (he will say—perhaps, perhaps) 
the glory came back to the land. 


Do Likewise! 


To all public libraries and to all library asso- 
ciations, local, regional, and national, I urgently 
recommend the following resolution, which was 
passed unanimously at the fiftieth anniversary 
conference of the New Hampshire Library Asso- 
ciation held at Plymouth, N.H., September 6-8: 


“We the members of the New Hampshire Li- 
brary Association, assembled at this our fiftieth 
annual meeting, are aware of the unpredictable 
times in which we live. We recognize the in- 
sidious pressure upon thinking today, and the 
likelihood of increased pressure in the future, 
with the attendant danger of the serious impair- 
ment of the value of libraries to our democracy. 
We wish to place ourselves on record as de- 
termined that our liberties shall uphold the right 
of freedom of thought, and shall hold it to be a 
duty at whatever cost to present to their readers 
all sides of all questions however controversial.” 


Now, when the lights of western liberty are 
going out one by one, and across the length and 
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breadth of Europe, even in our sister democra- 
cies, the privilege of dissent is cried down as 
treason, the importance of preserving the demo- 
cratic tradition of librarianship can scarcely be 
exaggerated. It is a splendid time for us to 
re-afiirm active adherence to the principle of free- 
dom of thought that is ingrained in the very 
concept of American librarianship. I should be 
happy to hear from all libraries and all library 
groups and associations that pass resolutions simi- 
lar to the stirring manifesto of the New Hamp- 
shire librarians. 


What's in a Ngame? 


Our recent little piece about the pronunciation 
of the name of Ngaio (ny-o) Marsh, the rising 
(pardon us, risen!) young New Zealand detec- 
tive story writer, seems to have created a bit of 
disturbance, all right, on the other side of the 
world. Every boat brings us correspondence on 
the subject, and the influx of clippings indicates 
that even the New Zealand papers have taken up 
the subject in a big way. 

Alice Woodhull, of the Alexander Turnbull 
Library, Wellington, writes that ngaio is the 
Maori name of a tree, “an attractive, spreading 
tree that grows along the sea-coast . . . with shiny 
green leaves covered with little golden freckles 
and small starry pinky-white flowers set close to 
the stem.” (That's really an enchanting descrip- 
tion. Now I'm sure I won't be content till my 
garden boasts a ngaio tree in bloom!) 

Miss Woodhouse notes, with a trace of sorrow, 
that “‘you in your country seem to have curious 
ideas about this one of ours’’: 


“In the previous mumber .. . in the ‘Libraries 
Abroad’ section, there is a reference to the difficulty 
of getting good catalog cards in New Zealand, or as 
the compiler of the section puts it, ‘until recently it 
was impossible to obtain satisfactory stock on the Islands.’ 
Now, a comprehensive look at a world map, or a ref- 
erence to some geographical statistics, would tell any- 
body that the two main islands of New Zealand are 
together slightly larger than Great Britain. You don't 
talk of libraries, or anything else being ‘on’ Great 
Britain, do you? Well, then!’’ 


Miss Woodhouse tells us that “‘ny-o,” as we 
had indicated, represents the usual pronunciation 
of Miss Marsh’s name. On the other hand, 
Ernest J. Bell, librarian of the Canterbury Public 
Library, Christchurch (Miss Marsh's city), in- 
forms us that the “ng’’ should be pronounced as in 
the word “singing.” As for Miss Marsh herself, 
she makes a fine kettle of fish for the Maori 
scholars to jump in by contending that they're all 
wrong. Actually, she maintains, in an interview 
reported by the Christchurch Star-Sun, her name 
has three syllables, “the pronunciation being the 
same as the spelling, with the exception that the 
‘g’ is silent.” 

After wrestling with that for a while, we tore 
out a handful of hair and cried, “Aw gnuts!”’ 
And that’s not Maori! 








Libraries Abroad 


By Ruth Mishnun* 


{A monthly commentary on foreign professional publi- 
cations. Requests from readers for information on recent 
developments in any particular field will be welcomed.] 


BOUT the middle of September Library 

Literature received a pamphlet which had 
been mailed from Cape Town on August 24. 
It was not originally destined for The H. W. 
Wilson Company, for the envelope still bore the 
canceled name of Herr Dr. Joris Vorstius, and 
a complimentary slip stated that the pamphlet was 
intended for inclusion in the Internationale Biblio- 
graphie des Buch- und Bibliothekswesens, which 
is edited by Dr. Vorstius in Berlin. Whether 
the change of addressee was due to patriotic in- 
dignation or merely to utter confusion on the 
part of the sender will probably never be estab- 
lished. Perhaps there are some who like to 
imagine that scholars and scientists and librarians 
can view objectively the conflicts in which their 
countrymen are engaged. This standpoint, how- 
ever, receives no support from the library litera- 
ture of most of the countries concerned. Li- 
braries have long been considered useful vehicles 
of propaganda by certain governments, and if in 
this guise they lack the mass appeal of more 
spectacular media, they can, with calculating 
direction, carry out a deliberate long-range pro- 
gram not wanting in effectiveness. 

In the totalitarian countries every phase of 
library organization and technique has _ been 
scrutinized for its possibilities as a means of 
indoctrination. The composition of the book 
collection is only the most elementary step in 
the process of turning the library into a weapon 
of defense. Methods of classification and catalog- 
ing, compilation of union lists, qualifications and 
training of personnel, questions of centralization 
or decentralization of book selection, open or 
closed access to shelves, architectural style and 
interior decoration, and even the dimensions of 
catalog cards are loaded with ideological signifi- 
cance. 


Typical German Exhibits 


It is not surprising that so well established a 
form of publicity as the exhibit should be thoroly 
exploited. With their celebrated grindlichkeit 
the Germans some time ago published a long 
article setting forth basic principles for planning 
and organizing an exhibit." Since then they have 
devoted a good deal of space to reports of ex- 
hibits held in popular, municipal, state, and 

* These notes have been compiled with the collabora- 


tion of the editorial staff of Library Literature, of which 
the author is a member. 





4Sattler, P. Ausstellungen als _ bibliothekarische 
ip. Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 54:498-511 
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university libraries all over the country. As was 
to be expected, they at first centered around the 
general theme of Germany, its past, present, 
and future, with such topical subdivisions as 
the Fiihrer, the German Race, German Soil, the 
German Army, German Scholarship, and so on 
Later they narrowed down to more specific mani- 
festations of German culture—art, music, na- 
tional defense, national heroes, etc. The most 
recent tendency has been an attempt to show in 
concrete form the relationship between Germany 
and her political allies, especially Italy and the 
Iberian peninsula. Last May an elaborate ex- 
hibit of German books was held in Rome against 
the setting of the old Forum of Trajan. It was 
planned by the Reich Minister of Folk Enlighten- 
ment and Propaganda and was honored by a visit 
from Il Duce himself. The books displayed 
covered over a dozen topics dealing with all 
phases of German affairs; the inclusion of two ad- 
ditional groups—Dante and Italy—-was a cour- 
teous gesture to the Latin hosts. About 30,000 
persons saw the exhibit during the month.’ 

Portugal, Past and Present, was the title of an 
exhibit at the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, planned 
with the cooperation of eight libraries in Lisbon 
and Coimbra.* A few months earlier Spanish 
Culture Week was observed in Frankfurt-am- 
Main, in connection with which an exhibit was 
staged thru the collaboration of three libraries: 
the Municipal Library, the Library of Art and 
Technology, and the Library of Modern Lan- 
guages and Music (formerly the Rothschild 
Library). The Staatsbibliothek in Munich held 
a similar display from May 20 to June 20.° An 
article in the Zentralblatt fir Bibliothekswesen 
urges other libraries to organize exhibits of 
this kind in order to cement the friendship be- 
tween the German and the Spanish people. The 
writer recommends the scheme of the Munich 
exhibit as a basis for all displays of this nature 
and describes its component parts in some detail. 
He charges that certain periods of the nation’s 
history have been misrepresented on the basis 
of mere surmise by the enemies of Spain, and 
suggests that such umsavory episodes as_ the 
Inquisition and the exploits of the Conquistadors 
be ignored, if only to spare the sensibilities of 
Spanish visitors to Germany.° 





2 Jurgens, A. Rom; die Deutsche buchausstellung in 
Rom im Mai 1939. Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen 
56:444-6 Ag '39 

3 Jiirgens, A. Berlin SB. Zentralblatt fiir Biblio- 
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Exhibits provide a safe and easily regulated 
passage for the infiltration of foreign doctrines 
of a friendly character. A second, but more 
dangerous, means is the inclusion of translations 
of foreign literature in the popular library collec- 
tion. Two schools of thought appear in this 
connection. Both agree that the library must 
take a definite stand on the question, for pub- 
lishers still persist in issuing large quantities of 
foreign works of varying degrees of merit in 
German versions. Many English novels, in 
particular, are of a decidedly inferior grade. 
One writer urges libraries to stop buying trans- 
lations, especially translations of English and 
American books. He points out that the pur- 
chase of translations results in a flow of currency 
from Germany into hostile countries and advises 
librarians to conduct a word-of-mouth and written 
propaganda campaign against them.’ A second 
writer, considering the problem from more than 
one angle, admits the economic argument against 
the acquisition of translations but recommends 
that they be included to some extent in order 
to help bring about a reciprocal influence of 
German on foreign thought. Only the best 
literature and only that which is not at variance 
with German ideology should be permitted to 
enter the collection. Many French novelists, 
such as Jules Romains, pose complicated psycho- 
logical problems outside the grasp of the average 
mentality. Others, including Claudel, Mauriac, 
and Bernanos, are unsuitable because of their 
religious or political bias. Good recent trans- 
lations from the English include Kaye-Smith’s 
Joanna Godden, Mary Ellen Chase’s Dawn in 
Lyonesse, Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, and the 
novels of Philip Gibbs, Hervey Allen, Charles 
Morgan, Hugh Walpole, C. S. Forester, Joseph 
Conrad, and Mazo de la Roche. The Scandi- 
especially Hamsun, have much in 
common with the Germans and should be well 
represented. The Catholic Sigrid Undset and 
the radical Martin Anderson Nexo are _ not, 
however, on the approved list.* 


navians, 


Poland’s Libraries 


By natural association the next question is, 
“What were Poland's library activities at this 
period?”” An examination of the Polish period- 
ical, Bibliotekarz, impresses one with the earnest- 
ness of the Polish efforts to build up a library 
system comparable to that of Great Britain, 
the United States, and Czechoslovakia, the coun- 
tries from which she seems to have borrowed 

™ Pfeiffer, W. Aktualitit und aktivitit in der volks- 
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§ Hieronimi, M. Auslandische iibersetzungsliteratur in 
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most of her ideas; in fact, some of the articles 
are direct translations, often from the Czech. 
Special emphasis is (or should we say, “was” ?) 
laid on children’s libraries, school libraries, co- 
operation between schools and public libraries, 
instruction in the use of the library, adult educa- 
tion, regional libraries, and training for librarian- 
ship. Ironically, some of the latest issues feature 
discussions of library architecture and descriptions 
of new and remodeled buildings. 


The present situation has aroused the Czechs 
to a realization of the role of the library as 
a means of preserving national traditions and 
bolstering up the people’s hopes in the future 
of their country.’ 

Still another acknowledgment of the power 
of print comes from British India. None of 
the courses given at Punjab University may 
prescribe textbooks containing obscene passages 
or tending to create communal hatred. Editors 
and proofreaders have been asked to delete all 
such passages from the university publications.” 
Under the Indian Press Act two books and one 
number of a periodical, the National Front, have 
been banned by the Governor of Bengal. One 
of the books, in Bengali, with the translated title, 
The Story of the Peasants, was charged with con- 
taining words which bring the government into 
hatred or contempt.” 


” University publications. Modern Librarian 9:120 
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A SMALL LIBRARY PRODIGY 


HE North Castle Free Library in Armonk, 

N. Y., a small library that recently cele- 
brated its first birthday, merits the reputation of 
being something of a child prodigy in library 
circles. 

A year and a half ago, eight residents of Ar- 
monk decided to form a free library and con- 
stituted themselves an executive committee. The 
results of a month’s campaign were $1500 in the 
treasury and 1600 volumes for the shelves. Never 
in the history of the two-hundred-year-old com- 
munity had any civic enterprise received such 
support, nor have enthusiasm and support waned 
since then. 

The library has eight volunteer librarians, 72 
volunteer workers, 3200 volumes (including the 
best current literature), 530 borrowers in a town 
of less than 1000 residents, and a first year’s cir- 
culation of 12,000 books. Fifty books are sup- 
plied every two weeks to an outlying school. 

The library was decorated free of charge by a 
famous New York designer. The best quality 
of library furniture in colonial design was pur- 
chased. The color combination consists of sky- 
blue walls and ceiling, bright blue shelves and 
woodwork, and maroon draperies and accessories. 











RANKLY, we borrowed the Wizard of the 

Crystal Ball from the sprightly publicity 
leaflet, Bel Tel-News, enclosed monthly with 
your telephone bill. Here we have adapted the 
telephone ad to a library poster. It might also 
be used in a flyer, handbook, or bookmark. 


we Me 


It would be hard to find more glowing praise 
for a librarian than that accorded Mr. Clarence 
W. Sumner by a feature writer of the Christian 
Herald (September 1939). This amiable, square- 
jawed librarian of the Youngstown Public Li- 
brary, who in personal appearance (to judge from 
his photograph) might easily be mistaken for 
Postmaster Farley, combines “the average librar- 
ian’s appreciation for the culture on tap at his 
place of business with the publicist’s methods of 
advertising and the evangelist’s fervor for going 
out and compelling ‘em to come in.” In 1915, 
he inaugurated ‘‘package libraries” on a state- 
wide basis at the University of North Dakota; 
at Sioux City, Iowa, he secured a berth in the 
U.S. Who's Who for pioneering in “hospital 
library service’; in 1935, he blazed the trail 
toward another innovation in library service—this 
time in the field of parent education—the Moth- 
er's Room of the Youngstown Public. In a 
forceful way, the Christian Herald scribe tells us 
all about the success of Sumner’s latest venture. 
It should appeal to up-and-coming librarians. 


Me 


While the air resounds with the fame of indi- 
vidual librarians, the profession as a whole seems 
unable to live down the low esteem in which it 
is held by many on the outside. What could be 
a more convincing reminder of this than the fol- 
lowing quotation from a recent book, Our Town's 
Business, written by two Goslins: 


“Here in Baton Rouge also is Louisiana State 
University, founded back in 1860, and one of the 
largest state universities with buildings and equip- 
ment worth over $20,000,000. This brings to the 
city and its suburbs over 300 faculty members 
who must find homes for themselves and their 
families. And a great university must have many 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise tie level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library activity. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The 
Crow's Nest,’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman's Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


THE CROW'S NEST" 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


other employees—secretaries, gardeners, janitors, 
librarians, and so on....”’ 


we Me 


What services the Albany Public Library offers 
to the community and what it accomplished in 
the year 1938 is told in a pictorial leaflet dis- 
tributed from the loan desks and mailed directly 
to civic leaders and agencies in the city. Pre- 
pared by Miss Florence Boochever, Publicity As- 
sistant, it contains ten pages of captioned illus- 
trations describing library services from childhood 
thru adulthood, four pages of first-class reporting 
on the year’s activities, and a brief final page of 
statistical summary in the form of a quiz about 
the library. The keynote of the leaflet is the 
slogan ‘Year-Round Service at the Albany Public 
Library” which is symbolized on an arresting 
cover page by a wheel showing the four seasons 
with the kind of reading characteristic of each 

With copies mailed to business organizations 
and clubs went a brief announcement which the 
presidents were asked to read at their meetings 


What do you know about your city library? 
The Albany Public Library has prepared a pic- 
torial annual report this year, copies of which lie 
at your places today. Will you take your copy 
home and read it? We want you to know about 
our “year-round service.” 





LOOKING ».. something ? 








Better than a crystal ball | 
are the seruices of your library. At| 
your command ere balicries & 
encyclopedias and other reference | 
works, magazines for investigation| 
and for keeping continually well- | 
i rmed oa the current Scene, | 
novels for recreation, and 

riendly librarians to help you | 
Select books or Find the itvorma- 


tion you need. 








WIZARD OF THE CRYSTAL BALL 
A Poster Suggestion 
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LIBRARY PUBLICITY 


The pamphlet story of year-round service of the Albany Public Library was given 


prominent window display space. 


Bulletin boards displayed an enlarged copy of the 


cover and quiz page of the pamphlet (left) and the original photographs used in it 


(right). 


Books and book jackets of books for children, young people, and adults were 


exhibited beneath. 


Prominent window display space was provided 
for an exhibit of the folder by the New York 
Power and Light Corporation for one week. Lo- 
cal papers carried stories of the annual report 
and one made effective use of the pictures con- 
tained in it. As a follow-up, the headquarters 
library of the Albany Public devoted its show 
case to “year-round service” exhibit and its mu- 
seum cases to historical material about the library. 

The preparation of the Albany folder, accord- 
ing to Miss Boochever involved the following 
steps: (1) selection of the theme, (2) prepara- 
tion of copy which would give a rapid survey of 
services and the year’s activities, (3) design of a 
layout and format with striking photographs 
which would focus attention on the reading mat- 
ter, and (4) planning the distribution so as to 
get the maximum results from the 5000 copies 
published. 


ME ME 


From Queens Borough Public Library comes an 
eight-page leaflet whose theme—A Service of 


Books and Information—is carried almost en- 
tirely without text. The cover appears to be a 
symbolical representation of library services “in 
the World of Today’—the Library book bus and 
a pyramidal grouping of library branch buildings 
set against a background of the Trylon and Peri- 
sphere. Whatever it is, it is impressive and it 
leads one into the double-page spreads inside. 
Here the eye is caught by a heavy framework of 
pictures enclosing a small central block of text. 
The latter succinctly captions the pictures and 
introduces additional information not shown in 
the pictures. At the same time it keeps the eye 
chasing back and forth to identify the pictures. 
Such cavil is permissible among friends but we 
wouldn’t overlook it in preparing our own book- 
let. With a discerning eye, the Queens photog- 
rapher has recorded services to business men, 
visits to hospitals, and many unusual forms of 
library service, with the library attendant shown 
giving actual assistance. A picture map and a 
statistical table of library facts and figures fill out 
the last two pages. 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 
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Stedman’s medical dictionary ............. 56 
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52. One-Volume Encyclopedia 


VoLUME LiBRARY, an encyclopedia of practical 
and cultural information. . . N.Y. Educators As- 
sociation, inc. c. 1939. 2422p. $11.75 


Scope: Encyclopedic. 
Arranged: Classified with index. 


Among one-volume encyclopedias this resembles 
the Columbia in size and the Lincoln library in 
arrangement. Its illustrations give it an advan- 
tage over Columbia: the quantity of information 
places it ahead of Lincoln and it is priced better 
than either of its rivals. 

Richard Webster is the editor, and his con- 
tributing staff of 80 includes among others Shel- 
don Cheney, Logan Clendenning, Alice Dalgliesh, 
Lorado Taft. The sixteen books or parts cover 
education, kindergarten, language and grammar, 
literature, geography, history, mathematics, sci- 
ence, physiology and hygiene, government and 
law, biography, industry and trade, multiplex 
dictionary, fine arts, useful miscellany, and atlas. 

Any attempt to judge this volume or the Lin- 
coln library by the standards of a conventional 
encyclopedia are contrary to the injunction to 
take into consideration the purpose of the work. 
Fundamentally, there is this difference: the con- 
ventional encyclopedia is still largely influenced 
by the scholar’s need; the educational encyclo- 
pedia is limited by the demands of the school 
curriculum or the everyday life of the man on 
the street. Major divisions for education and 
kindergarten indicate a point of view such as was 
expressed by the late M. J. Kinsella in his Lin- 
coln library. There is need for a quick, simple 
reference tool for the average American and it is 
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better to have this read than to have a scholarly, 
detailed reference set unread. 

All this is by way of defence for a work that 
must appear tenuous, superficial, and out-of- 
balance to the reader with a well-rounded educa- 
tion but which nevertheless has definite educa- 
tional value. In the home library its compact 
articles, related and often streamlined bled pho- 
tographs, its tables of facts and figures, maps, 
charts, vocabulary, grammar rules, business infor- 
mation and household planning will find a per- 
tinent place. 

A sampling of various sections reveals many 
useful inclusions and some surprising omissions. 
There is a fair summary of modern education 
including history and principles, and a _ usable 
section on vocational guidance. The kindergarten 
section caters to both parent-teacher and child, to 
the former with educational theory and to the 
latter with stories and poems. In the literature 
section there is a graded reading list. Then there 
are biographical, geographical, technical, and 
English language dictionaries, a section on the 
fine arts that contributes something to interior 
decoration, and a miscellany in which you may 
find least expected things and nothing at all 
about some things needed. For example, the 
Newbery and Nobel prize winners are given but 
the Pulitzer prize winners are not. The maps 
are too few for foreign countries. Everywhere 
there are bits of information that leave major 
questions unanswered. But there are a surprising 
number of good answers to frequently asked 
questions. 


Summarizing the one-volume encyclopedia field, 
Columbia still leads in the number of entries and 
Lincoln library has a decidedly stronger organ- 
ization of materials, but considering the low price, 
excellent format, and the great amount of brief 
information provided the Volume library should 
receive serious consideration in home and general 
libraries. 


53. Periodicals 


PERIODICALS FOR SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED 
LiprarigsS. By Frank K. Walter. Chicago, A.L.A. 
1939. 93p. 75c 

Scope: 214 amnotated entries for periodicals found 

most useful in small libraries. 

Arranged: Classified, with excellent discussion of 


periodical problems, and reading list. 

When a reference tool reaches its seventh edi- 
tion there is certainly tangible evidence of the 
need it is filling. The present list includes six 
less titles than the 1932 edition, but the extent 
of revision is indicated by the fact that 45 titles 
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have been added and 34 dropped. As in the 
past, librarians and library school students will 
make frequent use of the splendid summary at 
the beginning, the suggested list, and the first 
choice selections. Basic for all types of general 
libraries and in professional training. 


54. 


STATISTICAL DICTIONARY OF ‘TERMS AND 
SyMBOLS. By Albert K. Kurtz and Harold A. 
Edgerton. N.Y. John Wiley & Sons, inc. 1939. 
191p. $2 

Scope: 


Arranged: 


Statistics 


About 2,000 terms and symbols. 
Alphabetically. 


An advisory council of thirty statisticians rep- 
resenting biology, business, social sciences, edu- 
cation, mathematics, psychology, support the work 
of the compilers whose definitions are based on 
statistical literature. Important for college and 
public libraries as well as for libraries in the 
special fields indicated. 


55. Commercial Law 


BANK OFFICER'S HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING Law. By Frederick K. Beutel. Boston, 
Little, Brown and Company, 1939. 388p. $4 


Scope: Summary of elementary legal problems in 
banking. 
Arranged Logically, with table of cases, and full 


index. 


This is especially called to the attention of 
business branches of public libraries, and schools 
of business and commerce libraries in universities. 
It will have a decided place in the public library 
reference room and can be used effectively in the 
libraries of high schools offering commercial work. 


56. 


STEDMAN'S PRACTICAL MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
By Thomas Lathrop Stedman and Stanley Thomas 
Garber. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1939. 1303p. $7; $7.50 with thumb index. 

Scope: Medical, dental, veterinary, chemical, botani- 


cal, electrical, life insurance, anatomical, pharma- 
ceutical terms and tables. 


Alphabetically, 
nomenclature. 


English Medical Terms 


Arranged: with appendixes of tables 


and new 
Before this 14th edition could be completed 
Dr. Stedman died, leaving as his monument a 
reference classic. There are no striking differen- 
ces in this new revision, only evidence of the 
same careful editing that has characterized this 
work from the beginning. The oath of Hippo- 
crates is the frontispiece and in this position it 
will answer more readily a good medical refer- 
ence question. After Dr. Stedman's death the 
work was carried forward to completion by his 
nephew and collaborator, Dr. Garber. 
Not only medical libraries, but all general li- 
braries as well will want this latest edition in 
their reference collection. 
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57. 


\ ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH 
MEDICAL VOCABULARY AND PHRASES. By Joseph 
S. F. Marie; foreword by Chevalier Jackson. 
Philadelphia, The Blakiston Company, c. 1939. 
358p. $3 


Scope: Selected list of about 7,000 medical terms, 
with their equivalents in the four foreign languages 
in parallel columns. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by English terms, with ap- 
pendix containing remarks on various foreign lan- 
guages and medical phrases. 


Foreign Medical Terms 


A very useful reference tool for medical and 
scientific libraries. Large public and college, as 
well as university and private physicians’ libraries 
will find it essential. 


58. 


DICTIONARY OF SCIENTIFIC TERMS as used in 
the various sciences. By C. M. Beadnell. N.Y. 
Chemical Publishing Co., inc., 1939. 235p. $3 


Science Dictionary 


Scope: A selected list of terms most frequently in- 
quired about by the public. 


Arranged: Alphabetically. 


An abridged vocabulary limited to terms 
brought to the public’s attention most frequently 
in press and science publications. Definitions 
are concise but somewhat complicated by abbre- 
viations not readily recognized except by turning 
back to the list at the beginning. The bibliog- 
raphy at the end supports with authority the 
selection of terms and the explanations included. 


59. Chemistry Dictionary 
STANDARD CHEMICAL AND TECHNICAL DIc- 
TIONARY. By H. Bennett. N.Y. Chemical Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1939. 638p. $10 
Scope: About 25,000 terms and symbols, abbrevia- 
tions, formulas, radicals, etc. 
Arranged: Alphabetically, with preliminary tables, 


lists and discussions and appendix of abbreviations 
and contractions. 


Here is a technical dictionary that can be given 
to the layman without apology. The publishers 
have constructed an attractive format and the au- 
thor has created a work that has kept prominently 
in mind the everyday reader of scientific informa- 
tion. There is an excellent set of directions for 
the use of this tool, up-to-date recognition of new 
terms, and simple definitions or compact formula 
explanations. Recommended for all general as 
well as science libraries. 


60. Bird Biographies 
THE GOLDEN PLOVER AND OTHER Birps. By 
Arthur A. Allen, with seven color plates by 


George Miksch Sutton, and 240 photographs. . . 
Ithaca, N.Y. Comstock Publishing Company, inc. 
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1939. 324p. (American bird biographies, 2d ser- 
ies) $3 
Scope: 27 American bird biographies 
photographs. 
Arranged: Classified. 


with action 


The first series which appeared in 1934 has 
been a reference regular since. These are really 
autobiographies because the birds speak for them- 
selves both in picture and in the first person 
singular. Dr. Allen is professor of ornithology at 
Cornell, and his new series will undoubtedly re- 
ceive the same recognition from the Junior Lit- 
erary Guild as did his first. For all libraries. 


61. Nature-Study 


HANDBOOK OF NATURE-STUDY. By Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock; 24th ed. Ithaca, N.Y. Comstock 
Publishing Co., inc. 1939. 937p. $4 


Scope: Guide to nature. 
Arranged: Classified, with index. 


Here is one of those rare phenomena—a refer- 
ence best seller. To date 115,000 copies of the 
Handbook have been sold, a tribute to John 
Henry and Anna Comstock who inspired the now 
famous Cornell Nature Study Circle and its dis- 
tinguished contributors, among them Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, Arthur A. Allen, and John Walton Spen- 
cer. 

In review it may not be neccssary to recall the 
lesson plans of 1903-11 on which this Handbook 
is based, and the movement to renew interest in 
farming and nature. The reference value of these 
24 editions has steadily increased as illustrations, 
bibliographies, and other materials receive careful 
revision in the light of newer discoveries. It goes 
without saying no reference collection is complete 
without this Handbook. 


We we 


FUGITIVES 

are reference questions still unanswered in the 
library where they were asked. If you can answer 
them please send the citation to Louis Shores, 
Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn. If you 
have Fugitives of your own, send them in for 
others to answer. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope will insure a personal reply. 


Still unanswered are 


16. About Peter Force. 
17. The Old village church by George Catlin. 
8. Letter about death from an old woman to 
her son. 

20. Egyptian pyramids and the “democracy of 
death.” 


_ 


Still pouring in are contributions to 15 and 21. 


15. From J. M. Carro.t, Assistant in charge 
of Bates Hall Reference Department, Boston Pub- 
lic Library comes this, “On page 111 of How ad- 
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vertisements are built (Appleton, 1925) appears 
the following passage: 

“Quite often when quoting what the famous Mr. 
Arthur Brisbane said about a picture, the quoter omits a 
part of the quotation which I would rather change than 
omit. ‘A good picture is worth a thousand words—if 
it is a good picture.” Somewhere else, I have found this 
popular phrase attributed even more definitely to Bris 
bane. I hope Miss Macmurdo will be able to follow it 
up. Mr. Farrar was an instructor at New York Univer- 
sity when his book was published, but I have not been 
able to trace him through the sources at hand."’ 


19. Nerire M. LuenHrs, Head of Literature 
Division, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, writes, 
“In Clark, Thomas Curtis—Quotable poems, v. 2, 
page 102, pubiished by Willett, Clark & Com- 
pany of Chicago and New York, there is a quo- 
tation taken from Ruskin’s Seven lamps of archi- 
tecture (chapter six and about in the middle of 
the tenth paragraph) called “Builders.” I wonder 
if the reader has not been confused and thinks it 
is poetry because it is in a poetry anthology. It 
is as follows: 

‘‘Therefore, when we build, let us think that we 
build forever. Let it not be for the present delight, nor 
for the present alone; let it be such work as our de- 
scendants will thank us for, and let us think, as we lay 
stone on stone, that a time is come when those stones 
will be held sacred because our hands have touched 
them, and that men will say as they look upon the 
labour and wrought substance of them, See! sthis our 
fathers did for us."’ 


21. Altho this has now been answered to the 
inquirer’s satisfaction additional letters were re- 
ceived before the October issue appeared from 
the following: Lucite Stu, Public Library, 
Des Moines, Iowa; ASTA VERITY, Public Library, 
Tacoma, Wash.; GLapys E. Love, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y.; OLtveE Tay tor, Library, State 
Teachers College, Johnson City, Tenn.; MARGARET 
RUCKERT, Public Library, New Orleans; GENE- 
VIEVE MACDONALD, Public Library, Minneapolis; 
EMMA HANCE, Coordinator of Adult Work, Pub- 
lic Library of the District of Columbia; Cora 
FULLER COLLIER, librarian, high school, Golds- 
boro, N.C.; A. Marjorie Tayior, Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y. 


Here are two new ones: 


22. K. THELMA SowERS, of Canton, Ohio, 
writes, 

“This poem was read over the air several years ago 
and the patron believed it was read by Tony Wons. 
The poem begins ‘Life is like a deck of cards.’ The title 
and poet are unknown, but the poem compares life to 
the different suits in a deck of cards (i.e.) spades for 
death, diamonds for engagement, etc. Could you help us 
locate the complete poem and its poet."’ 


23. FAITH A. GREEN, Head of the Reference 
Department, Public Library, Pasadena, Calif., 
writes: 

“Some time ago we had a request for the description 
of the Oregon boot, a method of torture or restraint. 
We were unable to locate anything, and now a second 
one has come inspired by the allusion to it in Dorothy 
Baker's Young man with a horn. If someone can assist 
us with this we will be still bigger boosters for this 
service.”” 








For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner* 


ECEMBER 29 and 30, the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, have been chosen as the time and 
place for the Midwinter Planning Conference of 
the A.L.A. County and Regional Libraries Section. 
At this meeting, county librarians and others 
interested in rural library development will dis- 
cuss what should be included in the program of 
the County Libraries Institute which will be held 
prior to the 1940 A.L.A. meeting at Cincinnati. 
It is hoped that it will be possible to disregard 
traditional concepts, consider the function of the 
county librarian, and how best to prepare for 
it, and so gain a fresh approach. 

Tommie Dora Barker, director of the Institute, 
Essae M. Culver, Constance Bement, and Elizabeth 
T. Turner, chairman, are the joint committee 
from the Library Extension Board, the League 
of Library Commissions, and the County and 
Regional Libraries Section which will then weld 
the consensus of opinion into the program for the 
Institute. 


mM 


Sixty-seven San Joaquin, Calif., people recently 
attended a book discussion meeting at _ the 
Whitaker Forest Camp for Women where Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath was the subject for a 
real discussion of the problems covered by this 
book. 


P oe lt 
og ye 


Regional libraries, their merits and faults, were 
the subject for an open discussion in which 
laymen as well as librarians participated, at a 
section meeting of the Vermont Library Associa- 
tion at St. Johnsburg, Vt., in October. 


ME 


A book wagon parade was a feature of the 
recent regional library conference held at Hershey, 
Pa., October 12-14. Motion pictures of it, taken 
by Mrs. Robert P. Robinson, of Wilmington, Del., 
will probably be shown at A.L.A. next spring. 

The interest shown by librarians and laymen in 
the picturesque aspects of rural library work 
is often irritating to the county librarians them- 
selves who feel that it is apt to overshadow the 
wider social implications of the work. 

Many of them, however, are beginning to put 
this interest to good account. Motion pictures in 
technicolor as well as the usual black are being 
taken of county library activities all over the 
country. The Vermont Library Commission re- 





* Chairman, County and Regional Libraries Section, 
a Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Fleming- 
ton, , 


ports taking candid shots of special points of 
interest but is not attempting a connected story. 
A Texas county library has a beautiful film in 
color (their new red book truck is as brilliantly 
colorful as a British guardsman!), showing the 
formation and operation of their library. New 
Jersey county librarians are planning a jointly 
written and filmed story which will attempt to 
give a composite picture of county library work 
in the state. 


We We 


The New Castle County Free Library of Wil- 
mington, Del., has acquired a new book car 
which has a special body, built on a Chevrolet 
station wagon chassis and resembling very closely 
a station wagon. The books in bright colored 
bindings showing thru the glass sides, have 
proved to be good publicity. 


Me 


Is a regular column devoted to county library 
news in local papers of any value? This was 
one of the questions raised at the publicity meet- 
ing of the A.L.A. County and Regional Libraries 
section meeting in San Francisco. Some people 
felt that radio broadcasts are much more effective 
since they are more apt to reach the non-reader, 
or, at least, the person who is not library-minded. 
They have proved useful in stimulating interest 
in books as well as in making the average person 
better informed about county library activities. 


The Hunterdon County, N.J., Library has had 
some success in getting lay people to contribute 
to its County Library Suggests column which is 
run in four county weeklies. Farmers, doctors, 
lawyers, housewives, all busy people, find fun 
in writing an occasional review of a book 
especially interesting to them. Recently, the 
county nurse, who had spent some time in Poland 
in 1920-21, contributed a _ splendid, stirring, 


timely review of Eric Kelly's Trumpeter of 
Krakow. The County Library finds that these 
reviews are widely read by people who are 


interested in the reviewer as well as in the 
subject under discussion, and carry a prestige 
which could never be achieved by a professional 
critic. 

A reporter at this same meeting also ventured 
the opinion that most librarians are reluctant 
to release plans during incubation but hold them 
until hatched when they are no longer news. 
She suggested that librarians do not recognize 
mews when they see it and that if there is none, 
they should manufacture some! 












{This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. ll school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and _ contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Columbia University, New York City.} 


Service, 
EXT month this department will be devoted 
to materials for exhibits and publicity and 
the guest contributor will be Gretchen Garrison 
of the New York Public Library. Future issues 
have been planned as follows: January, New 
materials; February, Student assistants; March, 
Attendance problems; April, Circulation prob- 
lems; May, Service problems and A.L.A. con- 
ference plans; June, Miscellaneous. Material 
should be submitted two months ahead. 


International Friendship Materials 


Book Week is upon us and plans have prob- 
ably already been made. If you have need of 
last minute material two public library lists will 
prove helpful. The 4th revised 1938 edition of 
“World Friendship Thru Children’s Books,” a 
reading list prepared by the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the St. Louis Public Library contains 
books of sixty-four countries alphabetically ar- 
ranged. The Public Library of Newark, N. J., 
this spring issued a second revision of its read- 
ing list for children, ““Everyland,” which includes 
enjoyable books for children of eight to fourteen, 
about homes and countries all over the world, 
books that will lead to a wider understanding of 
kinship with the children of other lands. This 
list was first published in 1929 with the aid of 
the New Jersey Council for International Cooper- 
ation, a branch of the Women’s League for Peace 
and Freedom, and the National Council for the 
Prevention of War. 

Librarians in the present turbulent condition 
of the world should feel more than ever before 
their responsibility in furthering international 
friendship, and this year’s Book Week theme— 
Books Around the World—admirably lends it- 
self to the development of a conscious program, 
for Helen Dean Fish has said ‘Friendship be- 
tween children of the nations cannot be achieved 
thru propaganda or a deliberate stirring up of 
sentiment, but it is to be achieved thru the chil- 
dren of the world reading each other's picture 
books and laughing together.” Two publications 
will prove helpful. “Peace Education: a select 
list of references on international friendship for 
the use of teachers, students and study groups, 
with information regarding source material for 
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teachers and goodwill books for children,” com 
piled by Mary Alice Matthews (Reading List 
no. 38, May 22, 1939) is available free of charge 
from the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace Library, 700 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. “Good references on educating for inter- 
national understanding,’ compiled by Marguerite 
R. Hyde (Bibliography no. 56) and issued by the 
United States Office of Education in 1938 is also 
of great value if your school is developing a pro 
gram. An interesting study with annotated coun- 
try lists is that by Mlle. Blanche Weber, who will 
be remembered as speaker at the joint meeting of 
the School Libraries Section, the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children, and the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table during the 1937 
American Library Association conference in New 
York, entitled ‘Children’s books and international! 
goodwill” (1929) issued by the Internationa! 
Bureau of Education at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Librarians late in gathering Book Week mate 
rials are reminded of two valuable aids: Chil 
dren's books from foreign languages, comp. by 
Ruth A. Hill and Elsa de Bondeli (Wilson, 
1937), and Dorothy A. Wurzburg’s East, west, 
north and south in children’s books; an anno 
tated regional bibliography for use in grade and 
junior high schools (Faxon, 1939). 


An Important New Publication 


A new bulletin worth its weight in gold and 
filling a genuine need is Sources of free and in 
expensive teaching aids, by Bruce Miller, Prin- 
cipal of the Vina Danks Junior High School, 
Ontario, Calif. (available for one dollar from the 
author, Box 222, Ontario, Calif.), issued last 
May. In obtaining material to be listed Mr 
Miller made it distinctly understood that if com- 
panies wished to have their names placed on the 
list, they in turn would naturally have enough 
material on hand to take care of possibly hun- 
dreds or even thousands of requests thruout the 
country. Therefore, all listings are as nearly 
guaranteed as it is possible and librarians send- 
ing requests will meet with success. Many com 
panies did not list their materials because of a 
limited number of copies available for distribu- 
tion. Practically the entire bibliography is free 
from excessive advertising propaganda. An in- 
valuable pamphlet collection could be begun by 
requesting this material and the annotations aid 
greatly in selection; other librarians may wish to 
expand present collections or offer the list as a 
service to teachers desiring material on specific 
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subjects. A good deal of educational exhibit 
material is included. Mr. Miller plans monthly 
revision leaflets for $3 per year. 


Wanted 

Information on the following subjects for this 

section: 

1. Use of pictorial statistics in school libraries. 

2. Substitutions for money fines which are 
successful. 

3. Figures for computation of numbers of dup- 
licate copies of “supplementary required”’ 
reading. 

4, Practices in budget allocations by subject 
enrollment. 

5. Figures on cost of school library service as 
compared with instructional costs in spe- 
cific subjects. 

6. Evidences on relation of missing books to 
number of copies. 

7. Policies in dealing with current propagand- 
istic materials. 


Section Dues 


Again it is time to pay your A.L.A. dues and 
your School Libraries Section dues as well. This 
is your section, it aims to create and uphold 
school library standards and stimulate school li- 
brary work thru its programs at the annual 
A.L.A. and midwinter conferences. It needs your 
support. When you pay your A.L.A. dues, send 
your section dues, fifty cents for one year, or one 
dollar for two years, to Margaret Glassey, Emer- 
son Junior High School, West Los Angeles, Calif. 


Shelving Unbound Periodicals 


The ever-present and often pressing problem 
of unbound magazines seems solved by an ingen- 
ious method reported by Giles S. Green, High 
School Librarian, Sandpoint, Idaho, who writes: 

“What shall we do with magazines? Many 
school librarians have faced this question with 
sinking heart, knowing that magazines are in- 
dispensable, yet finding no adequate provision in 
the budget for binding them. 

“For several years we experimented with this 
problem in our high school library. The manual 
training department first made filing boxes of 
wall board; then we bought factory-made filing 
boxes, but both proved unsatisfactory because 
the magazines were never in sight and were sel- 
dom replaced in the proper order. This led to 
a third scheme much more economical, one that 
makes the magazines instantly available, keeps 
them in plain sight, allows for expansion with 
the growth of the files, and permits the complete 
use of the space provided for the magazines which 
was never possible with shelves of partly-filled 
boxes. We have found this method of caring 
for unbound periodicals so satisfactory that I wish 
to pass it on. 
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“Substantial shelving similar to the regular 
book shelves was constructed with the shelves 
spaced far enough apart to admit vertically the 
standard-sized magazines such as Newsweek. One 
wider space was left for the taller magazines 
such as Life, Woman's Home Companion and 
American Home, and a narrower space for Read- 
ers Digest and others of its size. Before the 
shelves were fixed in place, grooves one-fourth 
inch deep and six inches apart were cut cross- 
wise on both sides, but staggered to avoid weak- 
ening the shelf. These grooves were just wide 
enough to admit Masonite, the thinnest, strongest, 
and most attractive wall board available. Parti- 
tions were cut from this material to fit vertically 
between the shelves in these grooves, and a thin 
strip of wood three-fourths of an inch wide was 
tacked along the front edge of the shelf to pre- 
vent the partitions from slipping out and to hide 
the ends of the grooves. 


“We placed the magazines in their new stalls 
in the same order as though bound, reading from 
left to right. One box holds a year’s subscription 
to most of the weeklies such as Nation and 
Newsweek. The case is six shelves high and 
four feet wide and is the equivalent of forty- 
eight boxes six inches wide and the right height. 
Each number is in plain sight, yet held up in 
neat order. Simple shelf labels identify each 
magazine. With our Readers’ Guide handy we 
have the beginning of a very useful yet inexpen- 
sive periodical library.” 


Citizenship Publicity 

A committee from an English class of Rogers 
High School, Newport, R.I., Eleanor M. Barker, 
Librarian, developed the following code for the 
George H. Norman Library. It is printed on 
heavy white poster stock and given to every stu- 
dent during freshman library instruction periods. 
It is an original student prdouction expressed 
in everyday terms. 


To SHoOw RESPECT FOR THE LIBRARY I 
Must 


* Have clean hands 
books. 

* Not deface any material in the library. 

* Not bother the librarian unless absolutely 
necessary. 

* Before entering finish all conversation. 

* Not walk out with uncharged books. 

* Remember that the library is not a place in 
which to giggle and fool. 

* Not turn down the corners of a page to 
serve as a bookmark. 


when handling library 


To SHOow RESPECT FOR THE USERS OF THE 
LIBRARY I Must 


* Be quiet and allow them to study. 

* Not do any unnecessary walking around. 

* Have books charged before taking them 
from library. 

* Try to make the library a place of pleasant 
atmosphere. 
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NOTES 


By Edwin E. Williams 





URUGUAY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LATIN-AMERICAN EXHIBIT 
One of the large sectional wall cases in the A.L.A. display at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. 


Committee Chairmen 


HE following appointments 

chairmen for the year ending August 31, 
1940, have been made since the list which ap- 
peared in this column last month was printed: 


Code of Ethics—Coit Coolidge 

Constitution and By-Laws—Errett Weir McDiarmid, Jr. 

Institution Libraries—Barbara Falkoff 

N.E.A.-A.L.A. Joint Committee—Edith A. Lathrop 

Periodicals—Robert Lingel 

Salaries, Staff and Tenure—Paul North Rice 

Special Projects, Advisory Board for the Study of— 
Herbert S. Hirshberg 

Union List of Serials—Wyllis E. Wright 


of committee 


Proposed College Library Journal 


Officials of the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries (A Section of the A.L.A.) and 
members of A.L.A. headquarters staff have been 
conferring on plans for a quarterly publication to 
be devoted to the interests of college, university, 
junior college, reference, and teacher training in- 
stitution libraries. 


Federal Aid Leaflet 


A printed leaflet issued by the A.L.A. Federal 
Relations Committee briefly summarizes the pres- 
ent status of federal aid legislation and suggests 
means thru which librarians, library trustees, and 
others, can give active support at the present time. 
Copies will be distributed by state associations. 


Publicity Aid 

A new issue of “Leads” has been prepared for 
the A.L.A. Publicity Committee by Ruth T. Man- 
love, Hazel K. Levins, and Janet Zimmerman 
The issue is a source list of visual materials for 
publicity purposes, and covers charts and models, 
exhibits for loan, lantern slides and filmstrips, 
maps, motion pictures, reproductions of paintings, 
photographs and prints, and posters. 

Copies are available from the A.L.A. Publish- 
ing Department for fifty cents. 


Monitor Articles 


Recent issues of the Christian Science Monitor 
have carried a number of articles of interest to 
librarians, covering browsing exhibits at the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, ‘mothers’ rooms” and 
other adult educational activities, the comments of 
Dr. Munthe on “American Librarianship from a 
European Angle,” and pamphlet reading. 


Latin American Book Exhibit 


Reports from Baltimore indicate that the 
A.L.A.’s exhibit of Latin American books, which 
was on display at the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
from September 15 to October 5, attracted an en- 
couraging amount of interest from the public and 
favourable comment in the press. 
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The exhibit contains more than four hundred 
books contributed by ministries of education in 
the Latin American countries in response to a re- 
quest for works representative of contemporary 
thought and culture in each nation. 

First on display at the San Francisco confer- 
ence, the exhibit will be shown at the Cleveland 
Public Library, Claremont Colleges, Corpus 
Christi, University of Utah, New Orleans Public 
Library, Birmingham (Alabama) Public Library, 
University of North Carolina, University of Flor- 
ida, and at the Cincinnati conference in May, 
1940. 

The photograph shows the Uruguayan section 
of the collection as displayed at Enoch Pratt. 


Annual Reports 


It is sometimes suspected that the September 
issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin, which is devoted to 
annual reports of departments, boards, and com- 
mittees, is one of the major unread classics of 
library literature. The dozen items which follow, 
selected from the current issue, may be of interest 
individually and may also serve as samples of the 
wide variety of information to be found in the 
reports: 

A subcommittee of the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure is now at work on classification plans 
for libraries in institutions of higher education. 
The completed work will be comparable to the 
“Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal Pub- 
lic Libraries’’ published during the past year. 

Thirty A.L.A. publications are scheduled for 
the year, including new editions of important 
works, a Bookbinding Manual, a Manual on the 
Use of State Documents, subject indexes of chil- 
dren’s plays, adult poetry and reading material 
for intermediate grades, and a book on library 
surveys and survey methods. 

Membership on August 31, the last day of the 
fiscal year, stood at 15,268, an increase of 1,165 
during the year. California membership increased 
by nearly one-third. 

The Friends of Libraries Committee reports a 
total of 130 groups of “friends” in 38 states, two 
provinces, and two territories. The Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library group is said to have 1135 members, 
while the friends of Princeton Library have more 
than 900. 

A Joint Committee of the A.L.A. and American 
Medical Association, headed by Nathan R. Levin 
of the Chicago Public Library, has completed 23 
reading lists, which will be published in Hygeia 
this fall and reissued in pamphlet form. The lists 
cover various aspects of health and personal hy- 
giene. 

The Bibliography Committee continues to col- 
lect information on bibliographies in progress for 
publication in the News Sheet of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. 
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President David Allen Robertson of Goucher 
College has accepted an invitation of the College 
Library Advisory Board to write a book on the 
college library from the point of view of the col- 
lege president. 

A division of informational services between 
the Bookbinding Committee, the Library Binding 
Institute, and the Joint Committee of the A.L.A. 
and L.B.I. has been agreed upon as follows: Ad- 
vice to librarians is to be furnished by the Book- 
binding Committee as heretofore; information re- 
garding binderies and their work is to be fur- 
nished by the Joint Committee if it bears on cer- 
tification, the Guide of Fair Value, or appraisal 
of work; other information is to be supplied by 
L.B.I. headquarters. 

The Library Equipment and Appliances Com- 
mittee reports progress in preparation of a pam- 
phlet on homemade equipment for the very small 
library. 

The Committee on Photographic Reproduction 
of Library Materials is investigating the possibili- 
ties of microphotographic training in universities 
equipped to give such a course. Summer courses 
were offered by Columbia and Chicago this year. 

The public library form prepared by the Uni- 
form Statistical Report Forms Committee last year 
was used by the Library Service Division of the 
U.S. Office of Education, and by state library 
agencies, as well as by A.L.A. this year in gather- 
ing statistics. Forms were printed by the U‘S. 
Government Printing Office. 

Work on the Union List of Serials proceeds, 
and 600 libraries are to be included in the new 
edition, nearly three times as many as in the 
original volume of twelve years ago. 


PICTURE LENDING LIBRARY 


HE art department of Rutgers University has 

established a picture lending library for stu- 
dents, in order “better to acquaint Rutgers stu- 
dents with good art, and to remove the bad taste 
shown by the usual college student in decorating 
his room with construction signs, magazine illus- 
trations and the like.” A nucleus for the library 
has been given to the art department in the form 
of twelve framed reproductions of works of old 
and modern masters. 

Noting the bad taste shown by students, Pro- 
fessor Franklin M. Biebel, head of the art de- 
partment, said: “It is our belief that this bad 
taste arises not from any personal choice, but 
from a limited budget which does not permit 
large amounts for extras and for the lack of 
something better to take its place. Briefly, it is 
held that the student will not prefer cheap maga- 
zine pictures if he can have a Winslow Homer 
and a Vincent Van Gogh.” 








Junior Librarians Section’ 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE * * * PURPOSE AND PROGRAM 


Purpose 


To foster professional expression and to promote greater responsibility and common under 


standing among the members of the profession. 


Pro gram 


To hold special meetings for the discussion of library topics of particular interest to the 


younger librarians. 


To give the younger members an opportunity to gain experience and to participate more gen- 


erally in conference and professional activities. 


To promote studies that will contribute to the advancement of librarianship. 
To encourage membership in the American Library Association. 


To plan various social activities. 


To cooperate with the American Library Association in promoting and fulfilling its aims 


and purposes. 


Chairman’s Column 


SHORT time ago I was asked to talk to a 

newly organized Junior group in a thriving 
Middle-western city. As I considered the things 
that I wished to say to this group of alert 
colleagues, I thought of other localities thruout 
the nation in which the organization of a new 
Junior group was imminent or recent. 

Removed as the majority of Juniors and other 
younger librarians unfortunately are from direct 
contact with the national and even state groups, 
the local Junior organization is the logical agency 
for what might be called extra-curricular pro- 
fessional work. 

I would urge the new group to work out a 
concrete program—a program which is not too 
ambitious but one whose completion will pro- 
vide a very real sense of accomplishment. Study 
the local needs, consult those who have a compre- 
hensive view of the situation, and adopt for a 
first project one which can be completed without 
too much delay. The contribution of the local 
group may take the form of reading lists and 
more formal bibliographies, a campaign for more 
adequate financial support for libraries, library 
publicity, a series of special exhibits, definite 
cooperation with other local groups in their 
projects, extension of library service to special 
groups, work for legislation and rulings more 
favorable to libraries and librarians, and surveys 
of readers and reader interests. 

In thinking about an organization we some- 
times carelessly permit ourselves to be too much 
impressed by a large membership. It is little 
gain to enlist the membership of those who are 
only slightly if at all interested in the group. 
Attempt to interest non-members, yes, but not to 
list their names without their interest. 





* Material submitted for publication should be ad- 
dressed to the Round Table’s editorial representative and 
““coordinator’’: Marian C. Young, Des Moines Public 
Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The local Junior Member group gives the 
young librarian an opportunity to develop his 
abilities with application to his profession. Able 
speakers, leaders with skill, vision, and ability 
to organize work, and amateur publicists among 
librarians have in most cases profited much from 
experience. What better place for a young li- 
brarian to develop his abilities than in his own 
professional organization? The library and the 
professional organizations as well as the individual 
will gain from any development of his abilities. 
An individual and his work cannot be divorced 
That which contributes to the enriching of the 
personality of the individual, to the broaden- 
ing of his knowledge and understanding, the 
quickening of his intellect, and the develop- 
ment of his ability to express himself 
whether it be in speaking, in writing, or thru 
personal contact—contributes to the individual as 
a librarian. 

The Junior group offers an opportunity for 
the discussion and the study of principles and 
conditions of professional concern which do not 
come within the scope of one’s regular library 
duties. It is to be hoped that such discussion 
will maintain and develop in the minds of the 
participants a view of librarianship which does 
not limit itself to cataloging, filing, or answering 
questions, but which sees librarianship as a 
unit that is a creative force in present day 
society. By this statement I would not minimize 
the importance of excellent performance of and 
interest in the specific phases of library work, 
but I would emphasize the importance of seeing 
a purpose and a pattern in our efforts. 

You will soon find that you cannot discuss 
professional matters of general scope without 
feeling the need of contact with others who 
have interests similar to your own. Do not 
overlook the value of cooperation with the state 
and national Junior Member organizations. By 
such cooperation the accomplishment of state- 
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wide and national projects is made possible, the 
exchange and mutual development of ideas is 
facilitated, and a sense of the unity of librarian- 
ship is fostered. 
In writing of the program for the new group, 
I would ask you to remember that while the 
JMRT exists to represent the viewpoint of the 
younger librarian and to provide an opportunity 
for his participation in professional activities, 
the organization is based on a sincere interest 
in the library profession and a desire to have 
a contributory part in its development. 
IRENE FETTY 
Chairman, 


J MRT 


Open Letter to Junior Members 


Dear Junior Member: 

This is your column. It is your opportunity to 
“say your say.” The section in 
the Wilson Library Bulletin depends on your 
contributions—on how well it expresses your 
ideas and opinions. We of the coordinator staff 
are your mouthpieces; we want to reflect the 
trend of Junior Member thinking. We can't. 
unless you let us know in what direction your 
thoughts are moving. We know what we think; 
but there are only two of us and there are more 
than sixteen hundred of you. 


value of this 


We plan to continue the practice of publishing 
news of local activities. Each district will be 
represented in one issue during the year. A 
complete schedule for local reports will be pub- 
lished in the next issue. Please send local news 
including a list of your new officers and plans 
for activities to your district secretary promptly. 

But any articles evaluating librarianship, any 
creative work or suggestions should be sent directly 
to the coordinator staff. 

In the past, the column has published such 
articles as: 


A formula for keeping up to date. 
Professional reading as a tonic. 

Library service for labor unions. 

Work on Indian reservation libraries. 
Personal exchange. 

Contribution of JMRT to the profession. 


It has also reported the progress of various 
surveys and projects being carried out by Juniors. 

Do you wish us to continue in the footsteps 
of our predecessors? Would you rather read a 
full discussion of one subject or do you prefer 
to see a number of short articles ? 

Have you any pet ideas you'd like to expound; 
is there any subject you are yearning to have 
discussed? Then write to us. And while we 
don’t promise to please all of you all the time, 
maybe we can make this more truly your column. 


BERNICE HADLEY & MARIAN C. YOUNG 
The Coordinators 
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District Secretaries 


Central 
Ethel M. Walker, Librarian, Mackenzie High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 


Eastern (to be announced) 


Middlewestern 
Bernice Anderson, Librarian, Benson Branch, 
Omaha Public Library, Omaha, Neb. 


Southeastern 


Dorothy L. Wood, Head, Boys and Girls De- 


partment, Richmond Public Library, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Southwestern 
Marguerite Morris, Reference Assistant, Uni- 


versity of Arkansas Library, Fayetteville 


W estern 
Mrs. Alys H. Freeze, Senior assistant in charge 


of Exhibits and Displays, Denver Public 
Library, Denver, Colo. 
Committees 
A.L.A. Relations Committee 
Annadele Riley, Chairman, Central Branch 
Library, Kansas City Public Library, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


Lending Collections of Professional Literature 


Walter H. Kaiser, Chairman, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 

John R. Banister, Michigan State 
Lansing, Mich. 

Marietta Daniels, Washington University Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public Library, 
East Orange, N.J. 

Florence K. Young, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Local Indexes 

Mrs. Norma O. Ireland, Chairman, 433 East 
Valley View, Altadena, Calif. 

Ruth B. Ferguson, Louisiana Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, La. 

Mary Frances Focke, Public 
Bend, Ind. 

Willard Heaps, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 

Esther Park, Kansas State Teachers 
Library, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Mary Eleanor Wright, St. Louis Public Library 

Ruth H. Yarnell, 1203 Elden Ave., Los Angeles 


Library, 


Library, South 


College 


Staff Orientation 

Gretchen J. Garrison, Chairman, 
Public Library, New York City 

Robert S. Alvarez, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Helen Fleming, New York Public 

Mrs. Bess Smith, Public Library, 
Calif. 

Katharine M. Stokes, Pennsylvania State College 
Library, State College, Pa. 

William P. Tucker, Washington State Library, 
Olympia, Wash. 


New York 


Library 
Glendale, 











Note: The correspondence columns of 


[Eprror's 
the Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers 


for debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Warning! Library Poll Coming! 
To the Editor: 

I was much interested in William P. Tucker's 
letter (September, p.74) on a library poll. It 
might wake up some of us who dread an idea 
more than an earthquake and find it equally 
devastating. 

EDNA GILLESPIE, .Librarian 
Blackfoot, Idaho 

[Eprror’s Note: A library poll is now being 
prepared by Oscar C. Orman, Director of Librar- 
ies at Washington University, St. Louis. Watch 
the Wilson Library Bulletin for further details of 
this effort to find out what librarians really think 
on the important questions of the day.—S. J. K.]} 


Complimentary Publications 


To the Editor: 

Not long ago I received a letter in reply to 
one I had written which it seems to me should 
be of general interest to librarians. It expresses 
an opinion in regard to requests of librarians for 
complimentary publications by the representative 
of one organization that is probably shared by 
other organizations. 

LENor Dimmitt, Director 
Loan Library Bureau 
University of Texas 
[Copy] 
Pennsylvania Planning & Zoning 

Commissioners 

Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 

We have been carefully checking all periodicals 
coming to this library with the purpose of finding 
out just which ones are used most frequently in 
answering the type of requests for information 
received by this library. We do not feel justified 
in allowing organizations and bureaus to keep us 
on their complimentary mailing lists, no matter 
how valuable their publications are in certain 
fields, if they do not happen to cover subjects in 
which enough of our patrons are interested to 
give them a good circulation. 

While your publication is one which we could 
not do without if our library were located in 
Pennsylvania, we find that we have few occasions 
to circulate it here in Texas. We are, therefore, 
asking you to take the name of the Extension 
Loan Library, The University of Texas, from the 
mailing list of Pennsylvania Planning and Zoning. 


THE MAIL BAG 


What Our Readers Think 


We appreciate very much the courtesy and 
spirit of cooperation you have shown by sending 
your publication to us the past few years. 


LeENor DIMMITI 
[Copy] 
Miss LeNoir Dimmitt, Director 
Loan Library Bureau 
University of Texas 
Dear Miss Dimmitt: 

Thank you for your letter of September 6th 
It conveys the most intelligent attitude I have 
found expressed among libraries of the country, 
many of which have asked to be placed on our 
mailing list for no apparent reason other than to 
get all the publications they can for nothing. I 
wish some of them would wake up and acquire 
the intelligent attitude you have expressed. 

Thank you again and hurrah for Texas 

ARTHUR A. CASSELL 
City Planning Engineer 
Pennsylvania Association of 


Planning Commissioner 


Good Type 
To the Editor: 


May I express my appreciation of the abun 
dance of good type used in the September Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 1 can't do without it, and like 
the comfort of this issue. 
should write a protest because of the need of 
super eyes for the librarian; her tools are all 
in such fine print. 

ALICE S. HARRISON 
Coordinator of 
Austin, Texas 


I sometimes think one 


Librarte 


School 


Amazing Response! 
To the Editor: 

I think that you may be interested to know 
what response we had to my brief review, in the 
February issue of the Wilson Bulletin, of the 
Comprehensive Test in USE OF THE LIBRARY, 
prepared by Pierson and Gilbert of the Teachers 
College of Kansas City. We received more than 
three hundred requests for sample copies. This 
seems to indicate that there is considerable in- 
terest in this type of test and that the Wélson Li- 
brary Bulletin is read and acted upon by librar- 
ians in all parts of the country. 

The test has recently been still further revised 
and put into multi-lithed form. 

Dr. H. R. MEYERING 
Department of Social Science 
Teachers College, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Shelving Merit Badge Pamphlets 


To the Editor: 

Any librarian using the Boy Scout merit badge 
pamphlets may like to know about the scheme 
found most satisfactory in our library. It is a 
modification of the color banding system of the 
Newark Pamphlet Library, I believe. After the 
pamphlet has been pasted in the pamphlet binder 
and the cover pasted on the outside the process 
is in order. With the Gift Wrap Scotch cellu- 
lose tape (made by Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company of Saint Paul) we start at the 
bottom of the pamphlet, Agriculture for example, 
and place tape across the back. The next one 
alphabetically, let us say Amgling, receives the 
next band, but up one fourth of an inch. This 
continues until the color chosen nears the top. 
With another color the process is repeated until 
all are treated in this way. For our collection 
four colors were necessary. A step formation re- 
sults and the eye can tell at a glance if the pam- 
phlets have been shelved correctly. 

CLARA J. WEBBER 
Alliance, Ohio 


Library Week 


To the Editor: 

With the country celebrating everything from 
national “eat your spinach’ week to sesquicenten- 
nial celebrations, it seems only fitting that the 
public be made to take notice of its libraries and 
the work they are doing. “In union there is 
strength’’"—how true this statement applies to the 
library world. A week in which the libraries 
throw open their doors and welcome the public 
would help to create that relationship so sorely 
needed in library circles today. 

I do not know what progress has been made 
in the past concerning such an observance or 
what plans have been proposed. It is under these 
conditions that I bring forth the suggestion that 
the idea be considered as a new and vital prob- 
lem. Perhaps some energetic members of the 
A.L.A. will bring this problem into consideration 
at the next convention. Too long have the li- 
braries remained passive allowing the public to 
find them, rather than going out in search of the 
public. The library should not be interested only 
in those patrons which it already has, but should 
be ever on the search for new friends. 

Just how a National Library Week should be 
celebrated depends upon many factors. Each per- 
son has his own views upon the subject. One 
plan could be as follows: 

The entire celebration would center around a 
national observance. With the approval, aid, and 
direction of the A.L.A., the local units would be 
able to spend more time and effort upon adapting 
the observance to its own needs. Behind each 
various plan would be the guiding hand of the 
national organization. 
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A presidential proclamation would start the 
year’s celebration into action. Each year a gen- 
eral theme would be used, around which pub- 
licity material for the entire year could be based, 
with posters, articles, etc. issued from head- 
quarters. 

The local organizations could adapt the gen- 
eral theme to the needs of the locality. Cooper- 
ation with the various civic, social, and business 
groups of the community would be required to 
make the observance a success. A proclamation 
by the mayor or civic leader would formally open 
the local celebration. 

Much can be said about the publicity tie-ups. 
The newspapers, radio, and other sources of ex- 
pression would be more than willing to cooperate 
with the local library in showing its wares to the 
public. Interesting stories about the work, his- 
tory, etc. of the library could be issued. Intimate 
glimpses behind the scenes are enjoyed by every- 
one. Why not provide the public with these 
intimate glimpses of a great library organization? 

Civic, business, and social groups play an im- 
portant role in the life of man. The library must 
be aware of this fact, and should use these groups 
in reaching its “Mr. Average Reader.” An- 
nouncements, speeches, and even actual participa- 
tion can bring the library closer to these groups. 
Teachers are always willing to devote a certain 
amount of time to encourage good citizenship of 
their pupils and would welcome library-school 
cooperation. Such things as library plays given 
by the children, correlated library projects, and 
talks would stimulate the child’s interest. 

The ultimate plan of the celebration would be 
the “Open House” extended by the libraries to 
the public. This would give the old as well as 
the new patrons a chance to meet the librarian 
and her staff upon a social rather than a business 
basis. It would also give the librarian an oppor- 
tunity of knowing her public better. 

As for the time element, a good time would 
be the first or second week in October. By this 
time, the schools are in their stride of things, 
vacations of both staff and public are over, and 
everyone is settling back to another year’s work. 
It is the time just before the great holiday ex- 
citement, and just after school begins. 


National Library Week could become the nuc- 
leous around which public relations would reach 
those persons not familiar with the library, as 
well as encouraging those who are. It will al- 
ways remain the library's duty to further the love 
of good books, and I cannot but believe that a 
National Library Week would help this aim. I 
place this thought before the librarians to con- 
sider, and look forward with great anticipation 
to the time when a yearly observance of library 
work is established. Perhaps the next convention 
will bring that realization into consideration, and 
even actual existence. I sincerely hope so. 


JOHN ANDRIOT 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LSEWHERE in this issue we print a handful 

of the great stack of friendly letters received 
on the occasion of the twenty-fifth birthday of 
this magazine, which came modestly into the 
world in November 1914 as a sixteen-page house 
organ “devoted to The H. W. Wilson Company 
publications and their uses in library service.” 
(Volume 1, Number 1, is now one of the rarest 
of library items.) True to our nonchalant sched- 
ule of being “issued occasionally,” we did not 
appear on the scene again with Number 2 until 
March 1915! On our fourteenth anniversary, 
November 1928, we expanded our contents, im- 
proved our format, and began to appear monthly 
(except July and August) as a regular ‘magazine 
for librarians.” The next considerable change in 
our format came in September of this year, when, 
along with a thoro overhauling of our typography 
and a modification of our title, we donned a 
bright new bold two-colored dress that most of 
you, we are happy to report, seem to like im- 
mensely. 

This is our 174th issue. Since the date of our 
origin we have printed and circulated over 3,000,- 
000 copies. We are said to be the most widely 
read of all library periodicals. All that we can 
say, before getting back to work, is that we hope 
this popularity is deserved. The library magazine 
that you want, in so far as we know your wants, 
is the magazine we are trying to create for you. 

we ee 

David R. Williams, assistant administrator, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, writes that NYA 
state administrators are being asked to cooperate 
with public and school libraries in Book Week 
observance, November 12 to 18. His statement 
going to state administrators reads in part: 

“The National Youth Administration can coop- 
erate to make Book Week a success. Youth who 
are assigned to such projects as library work, book 
repair, and visual aids can work with local pub- 
lic libraries and schools which have been in- 
formed of the possibility of cooperation. NYA 
youth might, for example, be able to copy or dis- 
tribute posters, help with the setting of displays, 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


et cetera. When called upon by a local member 
of the American Library Association, each state 
administrator can try to work out other distinctive 
ways in which the NYA can be of assistance. 
“Book Week seems to me a worthwhile educa- 
tional activity. I hope that all NYA administra- 
tors will cooperate in making it a success.” 


Me Me 


Reminder: Don't forget to send us brief ac- 
counts (up to 500 words) and photographs of 
your Book Week activities if they are unusually 
original, successful, or spectacular! 


MM 


The Executive Board of the American Library 
Association on October 3, 1939, arranged for the 
appointment of a joint committee on foreign im- 
portations to speak on behalf of the Association 
and also of the Medical Library Association, the 
Special Libraries Association, the Association of 
Research Libraries, the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries. One or two other organiza- 
tions may join in the project later. The follow- 
ing have accepted appointment to the committee: 


* Harry Miller Lydenberg, New York Public Library, 


New York, Chairman 

* Robert Lingel, New York Public Library, New 
York, Vice-Chairman 

* Keyes D. Metcaif, Harvard University Library, 


Cambridge, Mass. 
* Thomas Paul Fleming, Medical 

University, New York 

William Warner Bishop, General 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Lawrence Heyl, Princeton University Library, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Bernhard Knollenberg, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Harold L. Leupp, University of California Library, 
Berkeley 

Phineas Lawrence Windsor, Illinois 
Library, Urbana 


* These four to comprise an executive group with 
power to act. The others named to act as an advisory 
group. 


Columbia 


Library, 
Library, 


Univer 


University of 


Messrs. Lydenberg and Lingel conferred in 
Washington on Wednesday, October 4, with Mr 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, and B. L. Hunt, 
assistant legal adviser of the Department of State. 
Mr. MacLeish assured them of the willingness of 
the Library of Congress to aid American libraries 
if it became necessary to lay their case before 
diplomatic authorities. 

Mr. Hunt was acquainted with the library 
situation. He agreed to consider on behalf of 
the Department of State any statements forwarded 
by the Library of Congress and to see that action 
was taken thru appropriate channels as the cir- 
cumstances might warrant. 

Present conditions facing American libraries so 
far as the committee can now learn may be sum- 
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THE BRONTE 
The Bronte parsonage stands at the top of a 


HOME AT 


long, steep hill. Directly in front is the 
churchyard with its dark tombstones. The 
church, of which the father of the Bronte 
sisters was curate, is a little farther down the 
hill. From the rear of the house one has a 
splendid view of the distant country in the 
direction of the famous moors. Photo by 
Martha E. Bonham. 


marized as follows: publications of all kinds will 
be irregular because of war conditions; shipments 
are subject not only to wind and weather but to 
transportation irregularities both on sea and land. 
So far as the committee can learn, however, no 
embargo on shipments of books and periodicals 
has been laid. 

The Italian situation seems to stand as follows: 
It is our information received on October 9th 
from the Assistant Commercial Counselor of the 
Italian Embassy, 44 Whitehall Street, New York 
City, that the restrictions on exports of books 
from Italy were limited to a short period after 
the war began. At present, according to this 
source, book dealers in Italy may sell books for 
export under the same conditions as obtained be- 
fore the war. 

On September 28 the Department of State 
cabled to the American Embassy in London, with 
a view to making some general arrangement for 
the transmission of general publications from 
Germany. This action was taken as a result of a 
presentation to the Department of a plea by the 
then Acting Librarian of Congress on behalf of 
that institution and American libraries in general. 
This memorandum expressed the hope that fitting 
steps might be taken to assure American libraries 
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of uninterrupted flow of printed matter necessary 
for research. This was forwarded by the Depart- 
ment to London with request for action and re- 
port as circumstances permitted. 

As soon as a reply has been received by the 
Department of State, the Committee will be ad- 
vised. There seems, however, at the present time, 
to be no difficulty in exporting books and peri- 
odicals from Germany in neutral vessels. 

The Committee promises to pass on promptly 
such information as it receives. In return it 
would welcome from American libraries any word 
on points not covered by this statement. 

In general, common sense would seem to rec- 
ommend that libraries at this time make no 
change in their relations with their agents for 
importations, except when these agents have been 
forced to discontinue business or to change their 
location by reason of war conditions. 

Agents seem so far to have been able to make 
their shipments with no more delays or difficulties 
than one must expect under such circumstances. 
When changes are necessary the responsibility for 
adjustment must be assumed by the importing li- 
brary, its agent, or the substitute agent. 

The committee takes this opportunity to repeat 
that the Librarian of Congress assures the Amer- 
ican library world that he is willing to act on its 
behalf, that if libraries present their statements 
to him thru this Committee, he will then present 
them to the Department of State. 

Further announcements will be made from the 
committee at 476 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
as circumstances call for, and requests for infor- 
mation about points not made clear or not touched 
on in this memorandum may be sent to the com- 
mittee at that address. 

H. M. LyDENBERG, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Foreign 
Importations 

A school library conference will be held at the 
Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., on Friday 
and Saturday, November 17 and 18. It will be 
open to all altho under the direction of the Li- 
brary Committee of the Secondary Education 
Board. The conference will be a series of group 
discussions of subjects vital to the development 
of school libraries. Discussions, beginning at 
3.30 P.M. on Friday, November 17, will be led 
by Dr. Allan V. Heely, head master of the 
Lawrenceville School and Oscar H. McPherson, 
librarian. May Lamberton Becker will address 
the final session. 

we we 

Bostick & Thornley is a publishing firm founded 
last year by two librarians, the librarian and the 
reference librarian of the Richland County Public 
Library in Columbia, S$. C. They aim to produce 
a few books each year that will be of especial 
interest to libraries, in an attractive and durable 
format. Prints and Impressions of Charleston, by 
Elizabeth O'Neill Verner, is their third book. 
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The Library Department of The Macmillan 
Company offers free to librarians for their bio- 
graphical files notes on the following authors 
of new books: Stewart Holbrook, Mary Ellen 
Chase, Eduard Benes, Edna Lee Booker, and John 
Whitaker. 

mw Me 

An automobile accident on October 7 brought 
to an untimely end the career of Wilbur C. Had- 
den, who for several years was with The Wilson 
Company, helping editorially in the preparation 
of Living Authors, Authors Today and Yesterday, 
The Junior Book of Authors, and British Authors 
of the 19th Century. Born in Milwaukee in 1905 
and graduated from the University of Minnesota 
in 1928, he was traveling at the time of his death 
on his first trip as Middlewest representative of 
Pocket Books and Penguin Books. Previously he 
had been with the University of Minnesota Press, 
in charge of promotion and sales. 

All who knew Bill Hadden will 
loss of one so friendly, so loyal, so gently un- 
assuming 


mourn the 


ae a 

Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York, 
is sending card abstracts of its books to libraries, 
prior to publication. The cards, which are con- 
cise, informative, and non-blurbish, are the result 
of a nation-wide survey of college, public, and 
special libraries recently conducted by the Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation. In almost every 
case librarians agreed that advance abstracts of 
this nature would be of value to them. 


a 


The Newark, N. J., Public Library celebrated 
its golden anniversary October 17, just fifty years 
after the city’s first free library opened its door 
in a remodeled theater building. An exhibit of 
photographs and old documents relating to the 
institution's history is on view in the main li- 
brary building and a special 32-page issue of The 
Library, official journal of the Newark Library, 
has been prepared. 

The exhibit and publication will recount the 
history of libraries in Newark from the arrival of 
the first books with the colonists in 1666 and 
will trace the fifty-year growth of Newark’s free 
public library from its opening in 1889 with a 
collection of 13,000 books to its present standing 
as a vital force in its community. 

Altho the decision to establish a free public 
library in Newark was almost unanimous among 
the citizens, there were some objectors, The Li- 
brary points out. One of these expressed him- 
self in a letter to a Newark newspaper in 1887: 

“From statistics of libraries in my possession, I learn 
that the books in greatest demand are the ‘arty’ novels 
of the day. . . . One friend is fond of books of travel, 
another man never reads anything but translations of 
racy French novels. All are taxpayers. Shall the State 
(we, the people) cater to each man's taste? If not, 
who shall be gratified? Is it not wise to leave to each 


individual the privilege of securing at his own expense 
what he most needs in the vast field of literature?”’ 
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After the favorable vote a few months later, 
the same paper editorialized: 


“It should be known at the start that this is to be 
a people's library, and that the struggling artisan is to 
be as welcome to its precincts and its privileges as the 
scholar and millionaire. It should be announced early 
that it is to be a lending library and that the books 
are to be read, not to be looked at from a distance or 
glanced at while a nervous attendant stands guard. There 
must be freedom on the true American plan ‘liberty 
without license.’ '’ 


That makes plenty of sense even half a century 
later! 


we Me 


A Thousand of the Best Novels, a booklist 
first published by the Newark Public Library in 
1904 and last revised in 1923, has just been is- 
sued in its 6th edition. Since its first publication 
35 years ago 37,000 copies of “A Thousand of 
the Best Novels” have been distributed by the 
Newark Public Library and other libraries thruout 
the country. 

Single copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the Newark Public Library at 15 cents a 
copy. Libraries may also order in quantity 


A special exhibit of books and charts in the 
Hall of Science and Education of the New York 
World’s Fair, prepared by the American Commit- 
tee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom, 519 
West 121 St., New York City, presents the scien- 
tific and democratic truths about race, with spe- 
cial reference to the thesis that “Anthropology 
provides no scientific basis for discrimination 
against any people on the ground of racial inferi- 
ority, religious affiliation, or linguistic heritage.” 

The committee announces that similar exhibits 
will be set up in hundreds of book stores, li- 
braries, and classrooms thruout the country as 
part of its campaign ‘to lay bare the sources of 
prejudice” which threaten American democratic 
institutions. 

Me ee 

The Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches, 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, asks us to note that A 
Primer of Economics, listed in our September 
issue (p.39) in “A Bibliography of Pictorial 
Statistics,” is priced at 25 cents for single copies 


Me 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 286 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, inform us that they will be glad to 
add to their free mailing list the names of li- 
braries that are not already receiving their lively 
sheet, News of Books and Authors. 


We 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, offers free to libraries a poster based on the 
book, Of Ants and Men, in which the activities 
of various species of ants are represented in amus- 
ing cartoons. 
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Speed and the Readers’ Guide 


EALIZING the inconvenience to which many 

libraries are put because of the lag between 

the appearance of the Readers’ Guide and the re- 

cent periodicals it indexes, we've adopted a new 

streamlined technique to effect speedier and more 

efficient service. 

As an example, note the speed with which the 

issue for September 10 was published: 


The editors stopped indexing at noon Septem- 
ber 5. 

The typesetting began at 5:00 P.M. the same 
day. 

The type was set and made up by 5:15 P.M. 
September 6. 

Presswork was finished by September 

Copies were mailed to subscribers on Friday, 
September 8, by 3:00 P.M. 


+ 


We can’t promise quite such prompt service 
with larger numbers, but every effort is being 
made to push thru all issues of the Readers’ 
Guide with the same speed and efficiency. 


We should be exceedingly interested, in order 
to gauge the importance of streamlined indexing 
of periodicals, to have librarians check what pro- 
portion of a day's reference calls in the periodical 
department pertain to current issues of magazines, 
as compared with all previous issues. A tabula- 
tion of call slips at the end of a day would 
supply this information quite readily and, if for- 
warded to us, would enable us to know more 
positively whether we are giving you the best 
possible indexing service—which we aspire to do. 


Museum Educational Programs 


New York newspapers recently carried full de- 
tails of “New Horizons in Making America’s 
Map,” a series of 26 radio programs, presented 
by the American Museum of Natural History and 
sponsored by the Columbia Broadcasting system 
(Wednesday mornings, 9:15-9:45). 

The American Museum of Natural History first 
went on the air in 1924 and has since presented 
numerous programs. These and programs by 
other pioneers in the field, including the Brook- 
lyn Children’s Museum, the Field Museum, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, San Diego Museum 
of Natural History, and the Cleveland Museum 
are discussed by Grace Fisher Ramsey, Associate 
Curator of Education of the American Museum of 
Natural History in her Educational Work in 
Museums of the United States which we pub- 
lished last year. Mrs. Ramsey predicts new pos- 





sibilities for educational programs thru short 
wave, so it would seem a wise investment for 
those interested in radio as an educational medium 
to acquaint themselves with Mrs. Ramsey's find- 
ings in addition to following current develop- 
ments. 


How Do You Use Readers’ Choice? 


Most of the 176 libraries now using the Read- 
ers’ Choice of Best Books distribute it, we un- 
derstand, chiefly to regular readers. An excellent 
service that deserves encouragement! We are 
wondering, though, how many of you have tried 
using Readers’ Choice for the purpose for which 
it was originally devised? At its inception, we 
thought of it-as a forceful medium for attracting 
new patrons and bringing the facilities of the 
library to the attention of large numbers of im- 
portant people thru regular distribution at meet- 
ings of Rotary Clubs, Parent-Teacher meetings, 
and similar civic groups. 

We may be all wrong but we still believe the 
Readers’ Choice can be used most effectively this 
way. Reports of results from anything of this 
kind will be welcomed. 

Incidentally, when Readers’ Choice is ordered 
in quantity lots of 1000 or more per month—it 
can be imprinted with the name of the library 
at mo increase over the regular price of $10 
per 1000 per month. 


Change of Title 


In the course of transforming books from 
manuscript to print, titles too sometimes undergo 
changes. We are now able to announce as final 
and correct, the following titles: 

Book Quotation Crostics and Other Puzzles (Book 
Acrostics) by Alice N. Gale; Europe: Versailles to War- 
saw (The European Situation) by Ronald S. Kain; 
Public Housing in America (Public Housing) by M. B. 
Schnapper. 


On the Service Basis 


Lester Thonssen’s and Elizabeth Fatherson’s 
monumental A Bibliography of Speech Education 
is now off the press. Originally we had planned 
to list it a flat price, but it has made so large 
a volume and the cost of manufacture has been so 
high that we find it impossible to publish it at 
a flat price that would keep it within the means 
of most individuals and the smaller college and 
school libraries. We have solved the problem by 
placing it on the service basis. First copies may 
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be purchased at the library service basis rate; 
all additional copies for speech departments—or 
individuals—at the minimum ate. 


Bibliography, Free! 


In the cause of service, Vertical File compiled 
a short bibliography of book, pamphlet, and peri- 
odical sources on the maintenance and use of the 
pamphlet collection. It has just been revised and 
is absolutely free for the asking. Just write to 
Vertical File Service, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950-72 University Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. for 
your copy of Selected List of References on the 
Pamphlet File. 


New Material on Foreign Policy 
Question 


Earlier this year we published in the Reference 
Shelf, Julia E. Johnsen’s volume on the Pi Kappa 
Delta question for college debating, United States 
Foreign Policy: Isolation or Alliance (Volume 12, 
No. 6.) We are now ready with a 100-page 
paper-bound supplement, presenting recent opin- 
ions expressed by prominent figures and addi- 
tional bibliographical material. 


Shakespeare Paintings 


Elsewhere in this issue you will find reproduc- 
tions of the Twelve Scenes from Shakespeare 
which are proving so consistently popular. Re- 
duced in size and rendered in black and white 
they illustrate the artist’s visualization of the 
scenes, but of course cannot do justice to the 
effectiveness of the 1734 x 1814 reproductions in 
FuLL Cotor of the Edward A. Wilson originals. 
At only $1 for the set of 12 ($1.25 outside U/S. 
and Canada), schools and libraries are ordering 
for a variety of uses. One recent purchaser 
wrote, “We wish to frame them for English 
classrooms. For which, incidentally, their 
wide margins make them particularly suitable. 


And They Swam . 


To a nation that is practically amphibian al- 
ready and with more and more schools requiring 
swimming as part of the regular curriculum, 
Frances A. Greenwood renders a valuable service 
in her compilation of A Bibliography of Swim- 
ming which we will soon publish. 

A swimming instructor herself, with first hand 
knowledge of the kind of information most 
sought for, Miss Greenwood has included refer- 
ences to sources on every phase of swimming 
from its history and instruction to champions, 
meets, and the construction and care of swimming 
pools. An appendix contains useful lists of 
swimming associations and commercial concerns 
handling swimming equipment, 
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mentioned in this issue 


Gale, Alice N. Book QUOTATION CROs- 
TICS AND OTHER PUZZLES. $1.35. 


Greenwood, Frances A. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


SWIMMING. To be announced. 
INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE SECOND CONVENTION. 1939 
$5. 
Johnsen, Julia E. SUPPLEMENT to the 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICy. 75c 

Judson, Lyman S. THE NATIONAL STUu- 
DENT CONGRESS. $1.25. 

Kain, Ronald S. EUROPE: VERSAILLES TO 
WARSAW. $1.25. 

Ramsey, Grace Fisher. EDUCATIONAI 
WorK IN MUSEUMS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. $2.50. 

READERS’ CHOICE OF Best Books. 1,000 
copies monthly, $10 per month; 100 


copies monthly, $1 per month; 50 
copies monthly, 60c per month; 25 
copies monthly, 35c per month; 10 
copies monthly, 15c per month. 
Schnapper, M. B. Pusiic Housine IN 


AMERICA. $1.25. 

Terry, Edward M. RICHARD WAGNER: A 
DICTIONARY. To be announced 
Thonssen, Lester and Fatherson, Elizabeth 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCA 

TION. On the service basis. 











Wagner Dictionary 


Another ‘“‘first of its kind’ is Richard Wagner 
A Dictionary by Edward M. Terry. The result 
of the writer's experience in trying to learn some 
thing of Wagner and his works, it includes in 
alphabetical arrangement, the origins, plots, 
original casts, etc. of the operas; the names of 
characters and where they appear in Wagner's 
various works; short biographical sketches of 
Wagner, his family and friends; description of 
Bayreuth; prose works and musical works other 
than operas; notes on publishing houses, col- 
leges, music schools, libraries, and musicians con- 
nected with Wagner. 

Included in the appendix are the leading mo- 
tives of the music dramas and a bibliography of 
some of the better-known books about Wagner 
and his work. 


Student Congress 


The National Student Congress, the record of 
the First National Student Congress, edited by 
Lyman S. Judson and scheduled for early publi- 
cation in the Reference Shelf (Vol. 13, No. 7) 
serves a dual purpose. 
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Debaters interested in the subject of neutrality 
will find much of value in its complete stenotype 
record of the two-day deliberations of the Com- 
mittee on Neutrality Legislation. Those who 
wish to experiment with some form of Congress 
will find many helpful suggestions in its ver- 
batim reports of the preliminary plans and rules 
drawn up for the conduct of the Congress, the 
final session of the Congressional Assembly and 
the criticisms and general comment on the con- 
duct of the first Congress together with sugges- 
tions for holding future meetings. 

The book also contains excellent historical ma- 
terial on the origin and growth of the Congress 
movement in the United States. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Published 


ArT INDEX. October 938-September 1939 annual bound 
volume. Published October 9 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. Third Cumulated Supplement. 
Published September 27 


In Preparation 


INDEX. January 1937-September 
33-month bound volume. Ready in December 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. Second Edition Revised. 
Ready this month 


AGRICULTURAL 1939 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


volumes, 
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I.A.B.L.A.—2d Convention 


We are now ready with Inter-American Bibli- 
ographical and Library Association. Proceedings 
of the Second Convention. 1939. Last year, you 
will recall, we published the proceedings of the 
first convention, the success of which led to a 
tentative policy by the Association Council of pub- 
lishing these proceedings regularly. 

As in its predecessor volume, the larger part of 
the book is given over to complete texts in the 
original language of papers read either in full or 
by title at the convention. Among those con- 
tributing to the present volume are: Waldo C. 
Leland on Bibliography and Scholarship; Ernest 
Cushing Richardson on Bibliography, the Basis 
of International Intellectual Cooperation; Philip 
Leonard Green on The Function of Bibliographies 
in Education and Propaganda; Richard F. Behr- 
endt on Some Problems of Bibliography and 
Archives Relating to the Social and Economic 
History of Panama. 


MM 


In January last year, we sent out our general 
catalog and some miscellaneous material, all 
neatly done up in a special folder. We thought 
you might find it helpful in keeping a file of 


announcements, etc. sent during the year. Have 
you found it so? We'd like to know. 
—THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


THE BOOK LIST FORUM 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered directly from the issuing li- 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent. 

Libraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Harold W. Tucker, 
chairman. Do mot neglect to inform the Committee as 
to whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked on the lists sent. 

The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in _ progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not intended for listing in 
the Forum, are desired; please mark such lists clearly 
““not available for distribution."’ 


An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. Unless 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 
ENOCH PRATT FREE lib 
*Beauty culture (Books about your job no 3) 
4p ‘39 mimeo 5c 
*Chemistry in modern life 6p '39 3c 
*Indomitable women 4p "38 3c 
* Japanese art (Art bklist no 49) 6p °39 4c 


*Painting and decorating (Books about your 
job no 2) Sp ’39 mimeo 5c 

Set point, books on tennis for everyone 2p 
"39 2c 

*Tea room and restaurant management 
about your job no 1) 


(Books 
4p '39 mimeo 5c 
MINNEAPOLIS public lib 


*Action thru 
mimeo 3c 


sports and sportsmen 4p ‘39 


*Careers real and fancied 6p '39 mimeo 3c 

*Curtain calls, a list of biographies and auto- 
biographies of people of the theater 4p ‘39 
mimeo 3c 

*Here, there and everywhere stories of family 
life at home and abroad 6p '39 mimeo 3c 

*On tour with the cook, a list of cookbooks 
from many lands 6p '39 mimeo 3c 

*Pen portraits of artists 4p '39 mimeo 3c 

*The pre-school child a booklist for parents 
4p '39 mimeo 3c 

*This way to the circus 6p '39 mimeo 3c 


QUEENS BorouGH public lib 


*Plus fours, a selected list of entertaining fic- 
tion 4p °39 114¢ 


St. Paut public lib 
Books for youth 4p '39 mimeo 
English in action 4p '39 mimeo 
*Women and their jobs 4p '39 mimeo 


SAN DIEGO city schools. Junior high school read- 

ing committee 

*Biography 6p nd 

*Books about girls 6p nd 

*Contact 6p nd 

*Dogs and more dogs 6p nd 

*Horses 6p nd 

*Ship ahoy 6p nd 
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DULCEL 


LIFETIME PROTECTION 
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By ROY FLEISCHER 
Written by a newspaperman of Hartford, Connecticut, this 
absorbing book contains a novel, short stories and essays 
which deal largely with the activities of young people in 
this modern world. .. It is original, intriguing and 
provocative. From your bookstore, $2.50 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 








LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any |] Enroll with us. We 

vacancies on your 
library staff. This have some good 
service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 








RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N. J. New York, N. Y. 


Don’t let the fall ‘‘rush’’ get you down! 
Stock your shelves NOW with Rade- 
maekers’ ‘‘Must Books’’ and Reprints 
rebound in attractively designed covers 
and Picture Covers or reinforced and 
resewn in Publishers’ Covers. Lists will 
be sent you on request. 


Wittiam H. Rapemagxgrs, 
President 
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Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 


Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 








SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
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Dr. Seuss 


HEN an illustrator plunges into writing 

only to implement his primary talent the 
end-prdouct is seldom more than run-of-the-mill. 
Dr. Seuss, however, has not only a_ glibly 
creative brush and an eye for potential imagina- 
tive ingredients but just enough earlier literary 
experience to make for real finesse. 


Theodor Seuss Geisel was born in Springfield, 
Mass., March 4, 1904, the son of Theodor R. 
Geisel, Superintendent of Parks in that city, and 
Henrietta Seuss Geisel. From the Central High 
School he went to Dartmouth, where his chief 
concern appears to have been getting the campus 
Jack-o-Lantern to press. In between editorial 
crises he did some skiing and came to the slow 
conclusion that the best career for him would be 
that of a Dartmouth professor. 

Following his graduation in 1925 he wrote a 
column for the Springfield Union, and then set 
out for Oxford. As his year at Lincoln College 
wore on he began to perceive that all learning 
was not confined to the Jack-o-Lantern office at 
Hanover. A whole course in ‘Punctuation in 
Shakespeare’’ was, he believed, a phenomenon he 
could not afford to ignore. He took it, found it 
very dull, and drew pictures constantly during 
lectures. Before long he began to develop a real 
ability in cartooning. 

He left England for the Continent, spending 
most of his time traveling and studying in France 
and Italy. It was during this period that he 
wrote a long novel on which he placed high 
and unshakable hopes. It is still in longhand, 
and lies on a top shelf in a battered box labeled 
“Early novels and income-tax records.” 


On his return from Europe he settled down to 
draw in earnest, signing himself “Dr. Seuss,” the 
“Dr.” born of a long-coveted Ph.D. which he 
never got around to earning and the “Seuss” a 
borrowing of his mother’s maiden name. (He 
was reserving his real name for the literary career 
which meanwhile hung in abeyance.) Fantastic 
representations of bears, lions, flying cows, hip- 
pocrasses, and blinkets (for some of which the 
scientific identification is not entirely clear) were 
sent out to dozens of magazines. And all of 
them came bouncing back again. Turtles, how- 
ever, turned the tide. Judge bought three for 
seventy-five dollars. The Doctor was completely 
overwhelmed and decided to risk the extravagance 
of marriage. In November 1927 Helen Palmer, 
who had been a co-sufferer in that memorable 
“Punctuation in Shakespeare’ class, became his 
wife. 

One of Dr. Seuss’ Judge cartoons dealt very 
sympathetically with a medieval knight who, after 
spending the whole day spraying every cranny of 





DR. SEUSS (THEODOR SEUSS GEISEL) 
(Pronounced Sooss) 


} 


his castle with “Flit,’’ was thanklessly awakened 


from a sound sleep by a dragon. The “Flit 


company saw the picture and almost immediately 
offered him a contract as an illustrator. In the 
amazing campaign that followed Dr. Seuss 
executed some of advertising’s first successful 
humor. 

It was almost ten years later, with And 


Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street, that he 
began to write and illustrate juveniles. More 
over he started plaster modeling, about this time, 
doing everything from unicorns to the “goo-goo 
eyed Tasmanian Wolghast” and evolved a “Dr 
Seuss School of Unorthodox Taxidermy He has 
painted a number of murals for private homes 
Much of his time during the last few years has 
been spent in travel. From over thirty countries 
in Europe, the Near East, and South America 
his best prizes were some old pottery that he 
himself dug out of an Inca burial ground in the 
north of Peru. 


Last year he published The 500 Hats of 
Bartholomew Cubbins. And his two most recent 
hilarities are The Seven Lady Godivas, written not 
only to correct the ageless belief that there was 
only one, but to escape the monotony of writing 
about nothing but “men folks and children, 
dragons or fish”; and The King’s Stilts, a breezy 
juvenile about a wilful monarch who had the 
reassuring habit of bathing himself with his left 
hand and always keeping his right hand dry for 
the signing of important papers of State 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All selections are 
made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


books in the Readers’ Choice. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, and 
sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning 
date of the order to the close of the Season with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 
copies $1. per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies 35c per month; 10 copies 15c per 
month; sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 


Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION 


ASCH, SHALOM, 1880- 
The Nazarene; tr. by Maurice Samuel. 
Putnam 1939 698p $2.75 
A novel which presents, in a new way, 
the story of the life of Christ. The nar- 
trative is in three parts, presenting the story 
from the point of view of the Romans, of 
the Pharisees, and Judas Iscariot 
K. W. Cary of the Union Theological 
Seminary comments: ‘The author's knowl- 
edge of his subject is phenomenal. In re- 
capturing so vividly the period of which he 
writes, Sholem Asch has placed the life of 
Jesus in the true context of his time.’’ So 
far he speaks as theological expert; as a 
layman he goes on to say: ‘He has written 
a marrative of Jesus which in my judgment 
uniquely enriches our literature of the life 


of Christ.” 


HACKETT, FRANCIS, 1883- 
Queen Anne Boleyn; a novel. Double- 
day 1939 477p $2.75 


The dramatic story of Anne Boleyn, 
daughter of a commoner, who worked ruth- 
lessly for her own ends and succeeded in 
becoming the wife of King Henry VIII and 
the mother of Elizabeth, only to lose her 
head on the block 

“A forceful and impressive picture of a 
period of ruthlessness, political imbroglio 
and religious conniving.” N.Y. Times 


Lorts, Mrs NorkAH 
Blossom like the rose. Knopf 1939 363p 


$2.50 


“Philip Ollenshaw, son of a gentleman 
of 17th century Scotland, gives up his in- 
heritance, joins a band of religious fanatics 
and with them sails for America. Here he 
helps build the commonwealth, fights Puri- 
tan intolerance, battles with the Indians 
and finally, marries the woman who loves 
him.” Publishers’ weekly 


TRUMBO, DALTON, 1905- 
Johnny got his gun. Lippincott 1939 


309p $2.50 


“The experiences—necessarily purely 
mental—of a young man, horribly mutilated 
in the World War, after he regains con- 
sciousness.” New Yorker 


“To say that this book is a terrific in- 
dictment of war is to employ a phrase that 
has been robbed of its proper weight of 
meaning by careless and promiscuous use. 
Yet the phrase must serve. . . ‘Johnny 
Got His Gun’ is not merely a powerful 
anti-war document; it is also a powerful 
and brilliant work of the imagination. In 
giving voice to a human experience that has 
hitherto been voiceless, Mr. Trumbo has 
written a book that can never be forgotten 
by anyone who ever reads it.” Sat. rev. of 
lit. 











WODEHOUSE, PELHAM GRENVILLE, 1881- 


Uncle Fred in the springtime. Double- 
day 1939 292p $2 


The decorum of Blandings castle is hilar- 
iously disturbed by Uncle Fred's reactions 
to spring 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


HARDING, Mrs BERTITA (LEONARZ) 


Imperial twilight; the story of Karl and 
Zita of Hungary. Bobbs 1939 345p 
il $3.50 


The last in a series of biographies about 
the fateful House of Hapsburg. Earlier 
volumes are: “Phantom crown, the story of 
Maximilian and Carlota of Mexico’; 
“Golden fleece, the story of Franz Joseph 
and Elizabeth of Austria” 

“The whole eventful and tragic biog- 
raphy is treated exactly like a novel. Built 
up into telling climaxes, warm with human 
sympathy, Bertita Harding’s work is ro- 
manticized history at its most alive and 
spirited.” Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


MILNE, ALAN ALEXANDER, 1882- 


Autobiography; with a frontispiece. Dut- 
ton 1939 315p front. $3 


Autobiography of the English essayist, 
novelist, and dramatist. Published serially 
a Monthly” under the title “What 
luck”’ 

“Mr. Milne is most engaging when re- 
calling his childhood and youth. Here, too, 
is an account, very self-depreciatory, of how 
the famous Milne successes came to be writ- 
ten.” New Yorker 


THOREAU, HENRY DaAvip, 1817-1862 


Canby, Henry Seidel, 1878- Thoreau. 
Houghton 1939 xx,508p il $3.75 


An interpretative study of the life, per- 
sonality and work of the famous American 
recluse, naturalist, and writer of the nine- 
teenth century 

“This is a critical analysis of Thoreau, 
not simply the story of his life. And, while 
Mr. Canby tells the story well . . . the more 
freshly illuminating part of the book is the 
consideration, in many respects the recon- 
sideration, of Thoreau as an artist, a moral- 
ist, and a philosopher. To the understand- 
ing of these things Mr. Canby brings to 
bear his own literary tact and sympathy, 
and a judicious selection of those stunning 
sentences often buried in the pages of the 
interminable ‘Journal.’” Sat. rev. of lit. 


UNTERMEYER, LOuIs, 1885- 


From another world; the autobiography 
of Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt 193° 
394p $3 


An attempt at “something between a 
history of a period and an autobiography. 
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The emphasis will be strongly on the former, 
for there will be little of my ‘inner’ self, 
less of my own work, and nothing (if I 
can help it) of my emotional maladjust- 
ments. .. In such an account as this I see 
myself not at all as hero nor deus ex ma- 
china nor even as the machine itself, but 
merely as the contact point which sets the 
mechanism going.” Foreword by letter 

“The other world which echoes through 
(these) informal memoirs is a world of faith 
in art and hope in man, a world of com- 
radeship which united men of good will... 
It is not surprising, then, and it is a mark 
of sensitive discrimination, that Louis Un- 
termeyer’s autobiography is an account not 
of himself, but of the others who contrib- 
uted meaning and affection to his life—a 
record of the lives and careers of Vachel 
Lindsay, Amy Lowell, Isadora Duncan, 
Rockwell Kent, . . . and a host of others 
who inspired in him a faith in art and a 
hope in man.” Books (N.Y. Herald Trib- 
une) 


AMERICAN SCENE 


EMBREE, EDWIN ROGERS, 1883- 
Indians of the Americas; historical pag 


eant. Houghton 1939 260p il maps 
$3 
An historical study—by description, analy 


sis and story-telling—of the Indians of 
North, Central and South America 


HOLBROOK, STEWART H. 
Iron brew; a century of American ore 


and steel. Macmillan 1939 352p $2.50 

Maps on lining-papers 

“A popular history of steel in the United 
States. . . The discovery of ore, the con- 
version of iron into steel, the difficulties 
with patents, the growth of large cities 
around the industry, important strikes, and 
the present struggle between labor factions 
are dramatically described, with pictures of 
such outstanding personalities in the indus- 
try, as Gary, Schwab, Carnegie, and Captain 
Bill Jones.” Bk. 


LigF, ALFRED 
Democracy’s Norris; the biography of a 


lonely crusade. Stackpole sons 1939 
546p il $3.50 


A cavalcade of forty years of American 
political life, and of struggles for judicial 
and legislative reform, for civil liberties, 
the fight against the entry into the World 
war, against partisan politics, the battle for 

aservation of our natural resources, Muscle 
shoals, the T.V.A. etc. It is also a study 
of legislation, parliamentary tactics, inside 
deals in the House and Senate, committee 
obstructions, lobbying, etc. 
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“Mr. Lief’s biography is clear, accurate, 
and interesting, as good a life as Mr. Norris 
can have until his and his contemporaries’ 
papers are available. On the whole 
it is a stimulating and instructive work, 
which everyone interested in our recent his- 
tory and contemporary problems will profit 
by reading.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


MOoLeEy, RAYMOND, 1886- 
After seven years. Harper 1939 446p 
il $3 
One of President Roosevelt's earliest ad- 


visers gives a frank and critical, inside sur- 
vey of the Roosevelt administration 


TRAIN, ARTHUR CHENEY, 1875- 
From the district attorney's office; a popu- 
lar account of criminal justice. Scrib- 
ner 1939 431p il $3 


“The first edition of “The prisoner at 
the bar,’ the basis of the present volume, 
was written and published in 1905... The 
continued demand for its republication has 
led the author not merely to revise but prac- 
tically to re-write it. It contains some en- 
tirely new matter, such as the chapter deal- 
ing with certain aspects of the Hauptmann 
case, while much of the relevant contents 
of three of his other books, dealing with 
the same or kindred subjects, has been added 
to or combined with it, namely ‘On the 
trail of the bad men, courts, criminals and 
the camorra,’ and “True stories of crime.’ ”’ 
Introduction 


ART AND ARTISTS 


BIDDLE, GEORGE, 1885- 
American artist's story. Little 1939 326p 

il $4 

The autobiography of a famous Amer- 
ican artist, some of whose murals are to 
be found in the Department of Justice build- 
ing in Washington. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the author’s work 

“Talk about art in the book is unpreten- 
tious, individual, and unstressed. The 
emphasis of ‘An American Artist's Story’ 
is on the matter and process of living. 
While it will be read for its critical and 
even for its historical values it remains 
what it is called, a story—richly spread, 
lively, substantial.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


CRAVEN, THOMAS, 1889- 
(ed.) Treasury of art masterpieces from 
the renaissance to the presente 
Simon & Schuster 1939 590p il $10 


Color reproductions of 144 world master- 
pieces of paintings, with a general historical 
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introduction and description and an appre- 
ciation of each painting by the editor. 
Quarto volume 

Mr. Craven “is not only thorough but 
spirited and illuminating. Avoiding tech- 
nical terminology and all pedantic ex- 
pedients, he sets forth singularly exact and 
explanatory characterizations.’”” Books (N.Y. 
Herald Tribune) 


FLEXNER, JAMES THOMAS, 1907- 
America’s old masters; first artists of the 
new world. Viking 1939 332p il $3.75 


Biographical sketches of the four men 
who emerged from the colonies to be the 
first conscious artists of the new world. 
Contents: Benjamin West; John Singleton 
Copley; Charles Willson Peale; Gilbert 
Stuart; Bibliography 


BACKGROUND FOR WAR 


LIDDELL Hart, Basi. HENRY, 1895- 
Defence of Britain. Random house 1939 
444p $3.50 


Contents: The problem; Security of the 
base; Forward positions; Reorganization of 
the army; Aspects of army reform 

“His estimates of the strength of the 
other powers are quite correct. His own 
wide experience in military writing, plus his 
wartime service, enable him to focus atten- 
tion upon the vital military strength of 
each. . . Well worth the reading, by both 
soldier and civilian.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


CHINA 


Crow, CARL 
Chinese are like that. Harper 1939 328p 
$3 


Copyright 1938. Published in England 
under title: My friends, the Chinese 

“Comments upon the character and cus- 
toms of the Chinese people as they have 
been observed by Mr. Crow in his long 
years of intimate commercial and social re- 
lations with them.”” Baldwin 

“Mr. Crow does not formulate many 
general principles; he writes graphically, 
his object is ‘to make you see,’ to realize 
the Chinese first as human beings. This 
produces easy and delightful reading.” 
Books (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


FUN WITH WORDS 


ERNST, Mrs MARGARET (SAMUELS) 1894- 
.In a word; drawings by James Thurber. 
Knopf 1939 251p il $2.50 


An amusing explanation of the origin 
and meanings of some 250 words in the 








ERNST, Mrs MARGARET S.—Continued 


English language. “In our amateur way... 
we want you just to have fun with words. 
Don't take them seriously. They are as full 
of changefulness and fickleness as a summer 
sky; they are packed with the history of 
our mutable manners.” Foreword 


HOBBIES AND SKILLS 


DESCHIN, JACOB 


Finding new subjects for your camera. 
McGraw 1939 239p il (Whittlesey 
house publications) $2.75 


Contains new ideas for pictures, new 
angles for photographing, and new tech- 
niques of lighting, posing, and arranging. 
The author then proceeds to a discussion of 
possibilities for good pictures and a de- 
scription of new photographing methods 
and trick effects. One of the final chapters 
tells how the amateur can earn pin money 
with his camera 


JORDAN, NINA R. 


Homemade dolls in foreign dress; il. by 
the author. Harcourt 1939 246p il $2 


This book tells how to make dolls and 
dress them in the native costumes of fifteen 
different foreign countries. Directions are 
also given for making typical little houses, 
domestic animals, and other objects char- 
acteristic of each nation 


WHITE, CHARLES DANVILLE 


Camps and cottages; how to build them 
yourself. Crowell 1939 235p il $2 


Contents: Evolution of a camp; Quest 
for the ideal spot; Selecting the type of 
camp; Materials; Tools and their uses; 
Preparing the site and starting the construc- 
tion; Framing; Exterior construction; Ex- 
terior trim, doors and windows, shutters, 
and screens; Roofing, gutters, and down- 
spouts; Fireplaces and chimneys; Interior 
woodwork; Paints and painting; Water sup- 
ply and utilities; Costs, assistance, and con- 
tractors 


MARCH OF SCIENCE 


HARRISON, GEORGE RUSSELL, 1898- 


Atoms in action; the world of creative 
physics. Morrow 1939 370p il $3.50 


Popular exposition of the latest develop- 
ments in physics and their use in our daily 
lives. Contents: Taming of energy; When 
physics goes farming; Sound rides the wire; 
Glass—more precious than rubies; Light for 
a living world; Ransomed electron; Sound 
borrows wings; Eyes that see through 
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atoms; The doctor and the physicist; Glass 
sharpens vision; Eyes for the memory; Sight 
conquers space; Capture of meledy; Out- 
witting the weather; Man climbs the winds; 
The end is not yet; Suggested reading 


Much of the material formed the basis 
of a series of Lowell lectures entitled ““Mod- 
ern physics and human welfare” 


“The sixteen chapters are all cheerfully 
informative, easy to read and are stimulat- 
ing in their enthusiastic optimism.” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


RATCLIFF, JOHN Drury, 1903- 
Modern miracle men. Dodd 1939 311p 


il $3 

The sensational story of the latest dis- 
coveries on the various frontiers of advanc- 
ing science and medicine—the iron lung, 
insulin, sulphanilamide, vitamins, frozen 
foods, etc. 


Woopsury, Davin OAKEs, 1896- 
Glass giant of Palomar; with 50 draw- 


ings by the author and sketches by 
R. W. Porter. Dodd 1939 368p il $3 


The story of the planning and building 
of the giant 200-inch telescope of Palomar 
mountain, California. “Not only is this 
book a record of (Dr George Ellery Hale's 
devotion to a great ideal but .. . it re- 


counts the erection of the Yerkes and Mt 
Wilson Observatories and gives apprecia- 
tive glimpses of the men who wrought so 
valiantly for their completion. Continuing, 
it starts its major theme—the events which 
led to the final triumph on the top of an 
isolated mountain in California.” Spring- 
field Republican 


PLANT KINGDOM 


BURBANK, LUTHER, 1849-1926 
Partner of nature, ed. and transcribed by 


Wilbur Hall. Appleton-Century 1939 
315p il $3 


“A compact and simple story of how 
Mr. Burbank went about his work of pri 
ducing more useful plants, more desira! 
fruits and more beautiful flowers.” Fore 
word by Elizabeth Waters Burbank 


“Designed, not for the experts, who 
have their own textbooks, but for the lay- 
man nature and garden lover, and especia''v 
for those interested in a work whose pos 
bilities Mr. Burbank felt had barely b °-n 
touched and which offers, if not mone >r 
fame, a fascinating study and the op, 
tunity for valuable service to manki 


N.Y. Times 
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MATLIN, Davip R. 
Growing plants without soil. . . Chem- 
icdl pub. co. 1939 137p il $2 


“The A.B.C. of plant chemiculture, 
(soilless agriculture, chemiculture, water cul- 
ture, hydroponics, tank farming, sand cul- 
ture) including plant growth hormones and 
their use.’’ Subtitle 


Study of the new science of soilless 
agriculture, or chemiculture. The author 
worked on soilless plant growth for some 
years in the Belmont high school in Los 
Angeles, and from his own formulas and 
experiences has produced this book on the 
new method of growing plants 


SEA ADVENTURE 


ELLSBERG, EDWARD, 1891- 
Men under the sea. Dodd 1939 365p il 
$3 


Begins with the S-51 and S-4 disasters 
in 1926 and 1927, and the salvage work 
involved in bringing the submarines to the 
surface. The rest of the book describes 
improvements in rescue apparatus and meth- 
ods and gives anecdotes of rescues in most 
of which the author took part or had per- 
sonal contact with some of the participants. 
The book closes with an account of the 
Squalus disaster and the rescue of thirty- 
three men who under conditions prevailing 
in 1927 would have been beyond human aid 

“There is high adventure down below, 
as is proved on practically every page of 
this narrative. Even the chapters devoted 
to diving difficulties are alive with illustra- 
tive anecdote. The technical coverage of 
salvage diving is complete, but the style is 
utterly non-technical; nor does Commander 
Ellsberg alienate readers who happen to be 
better informed by over-explanation.”” Books 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


TO A BETTER WORLD 


WARBASSE, JAMES PETER, 1866- 
Cooperation as a way of peace. Harper 
1939 111p $1 


“An argument for the adoption of con- 
sumer and producer cooperatives as a means 
of reducing economic tension and aiding 
peace between nations.’ BkIl. 


“"ICKENDEN, ARTHUR CONSAUL, 1893- 
srouth looks at religion. Harper 1939 
212p $1.50 


“The religious questions and problems 
of concern to thoughtful youth of mature 
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high school or college age are discussed with 
insight and wisdom. Bibliography.” 
N.Y. libraries 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


ANDERSON, CLARENCE WILLIAM, 1891- 
Black, bay and chestnut; profiles of 
twenty favorite horses. Macmillan 
1939 unp il $2.50 


Twenty-two full page drawings of great 
beauty, of famous or well-loved horses, with 
a short human interest story accompanying 
each drawing. Picture book size 


Best, Mrs ALLENA (CHAMPLIN) 1892- 
One-string fiddle, by Erick Berry ;pseud, ; 
music by Lillian Webster. Winston 
1939 unp il $1.50 


“Story about Irby, a Tennessee mountain 
boy, who made a fiddle out of an old coon- 
skin, a broken cigar box and a stick of 
white pine, and won a fiddling contest!” 
Huntting 


Musical score is scattered throughout the 
text 


BRINK, Mrs CAROL (RyYRIE) 
All over town; il. by Dorothy Bayley. 
Macmillan 1939 291p il $2 


“The lively pranks of three children (the 
minister's two sons and their next door girl 
neighbor) originated from good intentions 
but were not received as such by the mem- 
bers of the congregation in Warsaw Junc- 
tion, in the days when automobiles were 
very new and rare.” Huntting 


Brock, EMMA LILLIAN 
Present for auntie. Knopf 1939 ,96,p 
il $1 


A week before his auntie’s birthday John, 
aged six, decided to buy a birthday present 
for her. As a matter of fact he bought 
several in succession, because somehow the 
presents all seemed to get used up. The 
last in line, a whistle, was more lasting, 
and on the great day Auntie decided to let 
John take care of it, which to John’s mind 
was a perfect arrangement 


BRONSON, WILFRID SWANCOURT, 1894- 
Chisel-tooth tribe; il. by the author. 
Harcourt 1939 200p il $2 


Tells about the habits, appearance, and 
activities of squirrels, prairie dogs, wood- 
chucks, beavers, rats, porcupines, rabbits and 
other rodents—the little animals equipped 
with chisel-like teeth for gnawing 
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DarBy, ADA CLAIRE, 1883- 
Yonder the Golden Gate; a story of old 
San Francisco; il. by L. B. Haste. 

Stokes 1939 341p il $2 


A story of the early days of San Fran- 
cisco and of a fifteen-year-old boy, Joe 
Beattie, who ran away from his Missouri 
home to make his fortune 


De LEEUW, ADELE LOUISE, 1899- 
Doll cottage. Macmillan 1939 268p il 
$2 


How Lee Farrell unexpectedly launched 
herself on a fascinating career when she 
made a character doll for a sick child 


GEISEL, THEODOR SEuss, 1904- 
King’s stilts; written and il. by Dr Seuss 
(pseud,;. Random house 1939 unp il 
$1.50 


The story of a king who believed in fun 
and whose stilts were stolen, and of how 
Eric the page boy recovered them and saved 
the kingdom from the dreadful nizzards 


HoOGEBOOM, AMY 
Treasure in Gaspesy; written and il. by 
Amy Hogeboom. Dutton 1939 114p 
il $2 


Collection of stories of the Gaspé, deal- 
ing with village life and some of the color- 
ful customs of the Peninsula 


HUNT, MABEL LEIGH 
Little grey gown; drawings by Ilse Bi- 
schoff. Stokes 1939 168p il $1.75 


“Libby Ann, a Quaker girl, named her 
pet lamb ‘Alice Fell’, after the orphan in 
Wordsworth’s poem. Alice contributed the 
wool for Libby's new dress, which Libby 
hoped might be crimson; but with rose-red 
buttons, a gray dress seemed proper. The 
dress meant a great deal to Libby Anne; 
and after she decided to give it away to her 
new cousin—an orphan whom her aunt 
adopted—her mother decided that perhaps 
Libby Ann's character was strong enough 
to cope with a crimson dress... For chil- 
dren of eight to ten years.” Library journal 


KANGUK 
Kanguk; a boy of Bering strait, as told 
to William Albee; il. with Eskimo 
drawings by Kanguk, himself. Little 
1939 116p il $2 
“These stories, told to the author by an 


old Eskimo, once a mighty chieftain of his 
tribe, describe exactly the life of the Bering 
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Strait Eskimo when Kanguk was a boy. Most 
exciting are his stories of fishing and hunt- 
ing for seal, whale, walrus and bear. He 
also tells of the daily life and customs in 
the Eskimo village. Unusual illustrations 
by Kanguk.” Huntting 


LENT, HENRY BOLLEs, 1901- 
Fire fighter; il. by Earle Winslow. Mac- 
millan 1939 65p il $1.50 


The author takes the reader on a tour of 
inspection on one of New York's fire boats. 
Just then an alarm comes in and off the 
reader goes with them to fight a fire 


SKIDMORE, HUBERT 
River rising! il. by Benton Spruance. 
Doubleday 1939 298p front. $2 


To earn the necessary money for a medi- 
cal education, York Allen takes on the 
dangerous job of teaching school in a lum- 
ber camp in the Blue Ridge mountains 


TEALE, EDWIN Way 
Boys’ book of photography; il. with 
many diagrams and more than thirty 
full-page photographs by the author. 
Dutton 1939 252p il $2 


Partial contents: Story of photography; 
How to make a pinhole camera; How to 
buy a camera; What to photograph; De- 
veloping your negative; Making the print; 
Enlarging your picture; Photographing peo- 
ple; Tabletop photography; Pictures at 
night; Fitting up a darkroom; Huntting with 
a camera; Candid-camera pictures; Color 
photography; Movie-making 


VAN StrockuM, HILDA, 1908- 
Francie on the run; written and il. by 
Hilda van Stockum. Viking 1939 
303p il $2 


“Seven months was a long time for six- 
year-old Francie O'Sullivan to be in a Dub- 
lin orthopedic hospital, away from his 
family and his dog Bran. One day he de- 
cided to walk back to County Cork, but he 
started in the wrong direction. .. His ad- 
ventures are amazing as well as amusing, 
and the generous carefree nature of the Irish 
people is well pictured.” Bkl. 


WHITE, WILLIAM CHAPMAN, 1903- 
Mouseknees; il. by Avery Johnson. Ran- 
dom house 1939 144p il $1.75 
A series of adventures that grew out of 


the duties of Mouseknees as table boy at a 
hotel in Tobago, in the West Indies 
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N yesterday's mail we received 
an unsolicited letter from a 
man whom no one in our 
publishing house had ever known. 
The letter has no special place in 
this column except that it shows 
“what father thinks,” which after 
all, is important to librarians. As there is 
no time to ask for permission to use the 
letter, I have changed names in order to 
prevent identification. Here it is. L.J.L. 
October 30, 1939 
F. E. Compton and Company 


1000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

Or should I say ‘‘friends”’ ? 

For, from the courtesy and speed with which 
our account was handled, I can almost believe 
that the great Compton organization was giving 
me service reserved for personal friends. 

Tuesday, October 3, I wrote a letter asking 
how I could turn in my old set on a new one 
You rushed to your files, looked up our account, 
and wrote your Branch Manager at M.. 
Thursday, October 12, she drove the 22 miles, 
showed us your literature, made her sale. And 
Tuesday, October 24, exactly three weeks from 
our first inquiry, our new books were here! 

But that was not all. The sale was, after all, 
only one small operation among dozens of major 
ones. 

I can imagine the Editorial Board sitting down 
to revise the old Compton's Encyclopedia. One 
says, “Now, let's write this smoothly, clearly 


Make those Smiths want to read further!” 





comment 


Another says, ‘Betty Lou is in the 
fourth grade. She'll want some nature 
stories, with colored pictures."’ “How 
about Hank? He’s in Junior High. 
Let’s write up that algebra so he can 
understand it. He always did -have 
trouble with figures.”” “Yes, and Joan 
She’s in High School. Give her his- 
tory, biographies, geography that’s alive! We 
can’t expect her to remember dry statistics.’ 
“But fellows, don’t forget Jack. He's in college 
and will need those statistics. -We'll give him 
colored graphs and charts; and histories of 
Hitler, Stalin, the New Deal, Mussolini. And 
make room somewhere for the latest dope on 
China, Spain, Ethiopia, Germany. In college 
Jack has to be up to date with his information.’ 
The Editor-in-Chief sits up: “Boys, we're neglect- 
ing Pa. After all, his money pays for this. Let's 
give him washable covers that will last longer 
Let's give him smaller books, with an index in 
each one, to encourage him to just sit down and 
read Compton’s in those odd moments. Let's 
give him books he will be proud to have his 


friends see when they browse in his bookcase 


And thus it was done. 


1 


The books were written, printed, sold. The 
average company would have considered its job 
done. But Compton's thought: “We've given 
them a good book. Now let's show them how 
to use it.” So you sent us a seven-page outline 
on how to get the most out of our new encyclo- 
pedia. And it was this—this final touch—this 
last word in thoughtfulness—that inspired this 
letter. 
We sincerely thank you. 
HERBERT SMITH 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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OCTOBER 
(Continued from November Bulletin) 


OcTOBER 12. A new British war casualty comes 
in the form of the disappearance of the long- 
lived and familiar Pearson's Magazine. It was 
famous for the publication of Winston Churchill's 
articles, the Baroness Orczy’s romances, Kipling’s 
Captains Courageous, and Wells’ War of the 
Worlds. 


OcTOBER 23. Zane Grey, author of fifty-odd 
popular novels at least one of which sold a 
million and a half copies, died in Altadena 
Calif, of a heart attack. He was sixty-four 
years old. Zane Grey was born January 31, 1875, 
at Zanesville, Ohio, a town founded by his own 
forefathers. His father, Lewis M. Grey, was a 
backswoodsman, preacher, and doctor. Young 
Grey wrote a tale of shooting and sudden death 
when he was a small boy, but he did nothing 
of a literary nature until after he had had some 
experience as a semi-professional ball-player, had 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
school of dentistry (1896) and had abandoned a 
four-year unsuccessful practice. In 1905 he 
married Nina Elizabeth Roth of New York, 
and with her encouragement survived the early 
struggles of getting himself into print. He was 
a great lover of sports and drew often on his 
fishing and hunting tales in addition to his 
standard stock of old West romanticism. His 
Western Union was published only about a week 
before his death; and he left three manuscripts 
which will be brought out posthumously. 


OcToBeR 24. Ruth Wellman, former superin- 
tendent of the extension division of the New 
York Public Library and organizer of the Bryant 
Park outdoor library, died at Woodstock, N. Y. 
in her fifty-ninth year. She was the daughter of 
the late Walter Wellman, explorer, who made 
the first attempt to cross the Atlantic by air in a 
balloon-like dirigible, America, and was rescued 
1,000 miles out. 


OcToBEeR 26. André Malraux, French novelist 
and leader of an air squadron in the Spanish 
War, has just enlisted in the French Tank Corps. 
While he is waiting to be called, he has begun 
work on a new novel in something of the Man's 
Hope vein but not so politically angled. 


OCTOBER 27. Ethel Boileau’s new novel, Chal- 
lenge to Destiny, remains unfinished because of 
her recent activities as an officer in the Women's 
Transport Service. 


OcToBER 30. Oswald Garrison Villard, journal- 
ist and author of the recent Our Military Chaos, 
has succeeded in penetrating both Berlin and 
Prague, according to word received by his pub- 
lishers, and will bring back shortly his impres- 
sions of Nazidom at war. 


LITERARY CALENDAR 


December 1939 


OCTOBER 31. It was announced that the New 
York Public Library, in order to meet the need 
of recent European emigrés, has prepared a list 
of American books about American life. It in 
cludes novels, plays, literary essays, histories, 
vocabulary aids, the autobiographies of Louis 
Adamic, Mark Twain (Life on the Mississippi), 
Jacob Riis, Booker T. Washington—and many 
others—and Fannie Farmer's Boston Cooking 
School Cook Book. 


OcToBER 31. The third annual Brattleboro Book 
Fair, held in Brattleboro, Vt., had as forum speak 
ers at the evening session Carl Carmer, Robert P 
Tristram Coffin, John Farrar, Harry Hansen, 
MacKinlay Kantor, Lois Montross, Bellamy Part- 
ridge, and Irita Van Doren. 


NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER 1. William Allen White was the first 
guest speaker at the opening of the thirty-fourt! 
annual exhibition of the new books of the year at 
the National Club in New York City. 


NOVEMBER 1. Paul Vincent Carroll, peppery 
Irish playwright, who arrived in the United States 
to attend the forthcoming production of his play 
Kindred and to complete work on another which 
has gone unfinished in Britain’s war turmoil, 
asserted that the only hope for a world besieged 
by greed and war is rule by a coalition of the 
world’s creative minds. 


NOvEMBER 2. Opie Read, American wit and 
novelist who had been a literary figure for mor¢ 
than sixty years, died in Chicago following a few 
weeks’ illness. Read was born in Nashville 
Tenn., December 22, 1852, the son of Guilford 
and Elizabeth Wallace Read and passed his boy 
hood on his father’s plantation. He set up typ 
for an undergraduate paper to pay his way thru 
Neophogen College. At twenty-one he was work 
ing for the Franklin (Ky.) Patriot, and five years 
later he was editing the Arkansas Gazette 
Another five years saw the launching of his own 
Arkansas Traveler, a country humor sheet, which 
he conducted for eight years and converted int 
a national institution. His last book, The Auto 
biography of the Devil—Satan’s Side of It, was 
completed early this year. 


NovEMBER 7. A memorial tablet to Arthur Bris 
bane, American editor and patriot who died in 
1936, was set in the wall of Central Park, at 
101st street and Fifth Avenue, in New York 
City, and dedicated by Mayor La Guardia in the 
presence of a small gathering. 


NovEMBER 10. Coincident with its twenty-seventh 
anniversary, Poetry, a magazine devoted to con- 
temporary verse, announced six prize awards of 
$100 each for the outstanding contributions t 
(Continued on page 264) 
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For Your Picture Collection . . . For Wall Decoration 
For Class or Group Study 


Twelve Pictures in Color 


Illustrated on Two Pages Following 


Scenes from Shakespeare 


Selected by Grorce LYMAN KITTREDGE 
Professor Emeritus, English Literature, Harvard University 


Painted by Epwarp A. WILSON 
One of America’s Leading Illustrators 


School, public and college libraries, English departments, Shakespeare study groups, 
and play groups will find these excellent reproductions of Edward Wilson’s “charming 
and exceedingly colorful” paintings, illustrating significant moments in twelve of Shake- 
speare’s best known plays, valuable additions to the picture collection, for study and for 
decoration. 


The scenes chosen (illustrated in black and white on the inside pages of this folder) 
were selected from a list prepared by George Lyman Kittredge, Professor Emeritus, 
Harvard University. All details of costumes, scenery, etc., have been carefully checked 
for authenticity. 


Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum, editor of the Shakespeare Association Bulletin, wrote 
of this collection (in an editorial) : 

“The illustration of Shakspere’s plays is not an easy matter. It needs no ghost from the 
grave to tell us this. The would-be illustrator must saturate himself with the play, the emotional 
quality of the scene and the situation, the form and pressure of the characters (their age, their 
nationality, their physique, their race), the stage-setting or environment, and the costuming. Re- 
searches in psychology, archaeology, history, architecture, music, folklore, etc., are almost inevitably 
necessary before the artist may venture to pictorialize what Shakspere has put into words. But 
these studies may, after all, result in nothing of the slightest value or interest if the artist is not 
also a poet. A real illustrator of Shakspere must also be a great actor. In other words, he must 
be capable of feeling and interpreting Shakspere’s dreams, the products of his fantasy. 

“Mr. Edward A. Wilson, one of America’s foremost illustrators, is such an artist. He has 
recently completed a series of twelve charming and exceedingly colorful paintings depicting sig- 
nificant moments in twelve of Shakspere’s best-known plays. 

“The Ketterlinus Litho. Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia have beautifully reproduced 
Mr. Wilson's paintings in twelve full color prints. . . Lovers and teachers of Shakspere, and 
those who love interesting and beautiful pictures, alive and colorful, are advised not to fail to 
order a set. ; 


In full colors, 1734 x 1814 inches each, on fine plate paper, with wide margins, 
suitable for framing if desired, all twelve scenes will be sent to you in a large, stout, 
mailing tube to insure delivery in perfect condition. 


$1.00 postpaid for the set 
One Extra Set Free With Every Ten Sets Ordered At One Time 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-72 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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THE TAMING OF THE SHREW KING HENRY IV 


Petruchio. I will be master of what is mine own. Falstaff. 


A goodly portly man, i faith, and a corpu 
Act IIT, Scene 2. 


pI 
lent. Part 1, Act II, Scene 4. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT MACBETH 
Rosalind. Nay, you must call me Rosalind. Act III Banquo. What are these, so wither'’d, and s 
Scene 2. their attire? Act I, Scene 3. 


a i We: 
ROMEO AND JULIET HAMLET 


Romeo. My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready s Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit. Act I, Scene 5 
to smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 


Scene 5. 


Please read page 261 for description and low price. 














A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
Malvolio. My masters, are you mad? or what are Oberon. Ill met by moonlight, proud Titania. Act Il 
you? Act IT, Scene 3. scene /. 








JULIUS CAESAR ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
Calphurnia. What mean you, Caesar? Think you to Antony. And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee. 
walk forth? You shall not stir out of your house to- Act I, Scene 3. 
day. Act II, Scene 2. 





KING LEAR 
Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl! O, you are men of Richard. I am determined to prove a villain, and hate 
stone. Act V, Scene 3. the idle pleasures of these days. Act I, Scene /. 


Please read page 261 for description and low price. 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 

Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath .... 218 & po ne renee, Dose. of Our Years ... 214 
> : . > 2. John Gunther, Imside ASid ......005005: 192 
2. Daphne du Maurier, Rebecca teeeeeeeens saa :. Adel Wer, Se Kee ............... 143 
3. Rachel Field, All This and Heaven Too .. 117 4. Vincent Sheean, Not Peace But a Sword .. 131 
4. Vardis Fisher, Children of God .......++- 110 5. secs Waln, _ hing for the Stars ...... 124 

. ° , - 6. amy Partridge, Country Lawyer cals ae 
5S. Pietro di Donato, Christ im Comcrete ..... 97 ’. dakaias Gs Geek Mauser, Wied, Send aod 
5. Rumer Godden, Black Narcissus ......... 96 . ot aot ke + ip eslal hie eae eel 9 
7. Louis Bromfield, The Rains Came ........ 95 8. {obe Gunther, Inside Europe Ae bon 
8. Ethel Vance, Escape : 83 9 ermann Rauschning, The Revolution 
pig al , kh abe Raeee C5 DE. ccaimateee dive eekes we 54 
9. Thomas Wolfe, The Web and the Rock ose @ 10. William Lyon Phelps, Autobiography with 
10. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind .. 51 BES +idbentackteses <a Ze 


ban against the book exists in these libraries. 


and Toronto. 





list. The single title making a first appearance on the non-fiction list is The Revolution 


COMMENT: Of the full complement of twenty-seven libraries reporting this month, twenty-one give Grape 
of Wrath first place, one gives it fifth place and another ninth. A 
the four remaining libraries have not included this most popular of all titles in their reports is that 

Christ in Concrete and Escape are new to the h 


possible inference from the fact t 


CHILDREN’S Books: The following are the most widely read children’s books for the month: Wizard of O 
by L. F. Baum, Swe Barton, Visiting Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, Thimble Summer, by Elizabet! 
Enright, Pinocchio, by Carlo Lorenzini, and Sky Service, by Elizabeth Lansing. 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moin 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans 
Newark, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), Seattl 





(Continued from page 260) 
the publication during the past year. E. E. 
Cummings, Stephen Spender, Maxwell Bodenheim, 
John Malcolm Brinnin, H. B. Mallalieu, and 
Malcolm Cowley are the winners. 


NovEMBER 10. The Nobel Prize for Literature 
was awarded by The Swedish Academy to the 
Finnish novelist Frans Eemil Sillanpaa, whose 
The Maid Silja and Meek Heritage have re- 
ceived American publication: 


NOVEMBER 13. The Julia Ellsworth Ford Founda- 
tion for Children’s Literature awarded its annual 
$2000 prize to Elinore Blaisdell for Falcon, Fly 
Back, a story of medieval France. 


NOVEMBER 14. Altho Librarian J. Lyon Wood- 
ruff announced that the waiting list for Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath was longer than for any 
other book in recent history, the Library Board 
of the East St. Louis, Ill., Public Library ordered 
its three copies of the novel burned. Of the nine 
board members, five were present at the meeting 
and voted unanimously for the book-burning. Two 
others said later that they were against censorship. 


NOVEMBER 15. Philip Guedalla, British his- 
torian and biographer, said on his arrival in New 
York that the European struggle was nothing 
more than the last hundred days of the World 
War and that the aggressor today was “the same 
Germany in fancy dress, with a mustache that 
turns down this time instead of up.” Mr. Gue- 
dalla is here on a lecture tour. 


NOVEMBER 15. The 1939 volume of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships, the annual survey of the world’s 
navies, was published today in London several 


weeks in advance of its usual date because of its 
“reference value in war time.” 


NOVEMBER 15. Sheila Kaye-Smith, in a letter 
to her publishers, written from her country home 
in Sussex, England, says she has managed 

complete the novel she has been working on, 


but that it will need a lot of revision, not having 
been written in the “most favorable circun 
stances." The author, in addition to develo; 


ing the farm side of her estate, has been hostess 
to three mothers and four children eva ed 
from London. 


NOVEMBER 17. The O. Henry Memorial Aw 

Committee has selected its fifteen Prize Stori of 
1939. First place ($300) went to Willia 

Faulkner for Barn Burning, originally published 
in Harper’s magazine; second ($200) to James 
Still, for Bat Flight, first appearing in the Satur 
day Evening Post; and third ($100) to David 
Cornel DeJong, whose Calves appeared in Esquire. 


JANUARY BooK. CLuB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Verdun, by Jules Romains. Knopf 
Literary Guild 
No Arms, No Armour, by Robert Henriques. Far: 
& Rinehart 


Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: Daniel Boone, by James Daugherty 
Vikin 

Older girls: Julia Ann, by ‘Rachel M. Varble 
Doubleday 

Intermediate group: Camping Down at Highgate, 
by Hildreth Tyler Wriston. Doubleday 

Primary group: A Pony Named Nubbin, by Marti 
Gale. Viking 


Catholic Book Club 
Bernadette of Lourdes, by Margaret Gladys Blantor 
Longmans 
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CHECK UP! 


NOW is a good time to make a careful checking of the Huntting 
Lists for 1939 to discover important books you may have overlooked 


AND 
to any Library who finds itself short of funds at this time of year 


WE WILL BE GLAD TO ALLOW 1940 DATING 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 








The Ideal Christmas Gift for Librarians! 


=] + BOOK QUOTATION 
meee CROSTICS “%.2te" 


By ALICE NEPTUNE GALE 





GaALt 


Forty entertaining and instructive acrostics designed especially for all who read 
or handle books. Part 2 contains a number of intriguing literary quizzes. Postpaid 
$1.35 


For parties, separate copies of crostics may be had in packages of ten at !5c the 
package. Minimum order must be for three packages. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


iste ae kK} 950 University Avenue New York City ) 
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Ese iz Kelly 4 Timely Adaptation 
of a i Probsh Cloule 


“A GIRL WHO WOULD BE QUEEN” 


by Eric P. Kelly and Clara Hoffmanowa 


A Novel of Poland's First Partition 


Exquisite as an antique miniature is this romance 
of old Poland. What more perfect means of recap- 
turing the glamour of Poland’s glorious past than through the eyes of 
a spirited young noblewoman of the 1750’s — a young countess whose 
tragic marriage changed the history of her country? 

Based on the authentic Krasinska Diary it presents a perfect picture 
of surviving medievalism in the court, the manor and the cities of Poland 
before the Great Partition of the Eighteenth Century. 

Designed and illustrated by Vera Bock the book itself is of un- 
rivalled beauty. 201 pages. Size, 6° x 9% inches. 


$2.00 
A. C. MeCLURG & CO. + CHICAGO 
Sthad ested eseved esntned Cero d esnined Estee Eee d esntned eoeteed Ered eanthed Eatoed eed Nag 
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Anthony Berkeley Cox 


Ragen and American detective story con- 
noisseurs have long known Anthony Berkeley 
as author of the adroit and literate adventures of 
Roger Sheringham and other subtly conceived 
fictional sleuths. The name of Francis Iles is 
no less renowned for such admirable psychologi- 
cal melodramas as Malice Aforethought and Be- 
fore the Fact. What comparatively few readers 
have known is that the two writers are one and 


the same man, His name in private life is 
Anthony Berkeley Cox. He is an Englishman, 
and he was born in 1894. Ia response to a 


request for biographical information he recently 
wrote from London: “I began with sketches for 
Punch, a (so-called) humorous periodical peculiar 
to this country, but found that detective stories 
paid better. When I find something that pays 
better than detective stories, I shall write that... . 
Roger Sheringham is an offensive person, founded 
on an offensive person I once knew, because in 
my original innocence I thought it would be amus- 
ing to have an offensive detective. Since he has 
been taken in all seriousness, I have had to tone 
his offensiveness down and pretend he never was.”’ 

Mr. Cox is much too modest on both scores. 
For all his claim to merely pecuniary motives, 
few detective stories produced on either side of 
the water today are written with such care or 
literary skill as those that come from the pen 
of Anthony Berkeley; and Roger Sheringham, the 
human, often fallible, central figure of such memo- 
rable adventures in sleuthing as The Poisoned 
Chocolates Case, has been called by H. Douglas 
Thomson “a less serious edition of [E. C. Bent- 
ley's} Philip Trent’’—no slight tribute in itself. 

Anthony Berkeley's stories—beginning with 
The Layton Court Mystery, first published anony- 
mously when the author was thirty-one—brought 
to the detective novel an urbane and naturalistic 
quality that was a welcome and needed relief. 
Their author was also one of the first writers in 
the field consciously to recognize the necessity of 
expanding the detective form in new directions, 
to prevent self-strangulation. 

All of Berkeley's books are excellent illustra- 
tions of his credo. As Francis Iles the author 
has gone even further. (Altho Mr. Cox freely 
admits his identity as ‘Berkeley,’’ he has consist- 
ently refused either to confirm or deny the “‘Iles”’ 
nom de guerre. London and New York publish- 
ing and literary circles, however, no longer admit 
any doubt of the fact.) Reversing conventional 
detective formulae, the Iles novels—penetrating 
psychological studies of murder and horror seen 
“from the inside out’’—started a prolific new 
school of fiction and have had a far-reaching in- 
fluence on crime writing generally. Though the 
idea itself was not particularly new, in Iles’ skil- 
ful hands it left the experimental stage behind 
and became a definite literary form. The first of 
the highly praised Iles novels was Malice Afore- 
thought, published in 1931; Before the Fact fol- 
lowed a year later. After a seven-year silence, 
Iles resumed writing in 1939 with As for the 
Woman, announced as the first of three projected 





ANTHONY BERKELEY COX 
novels “about murder as a natural outgrowth of 


character.” 

In addition to the Berkeley and Iles books 
several works of humorous nature have 
in England over the author's “‘legal’’ name of 
A. B. Cox, but they are little known in the United 
States. 

Mr. Cox is singularly reticent, for so popular 
an author, about his personal history and privat 
life. Among the few definite facts available, it 
is known that he lives, with his wife, in a fine 
old house in the St. John’s Wood district of Lon 
don, and that he maintains a professional address 
just off the Strand, where he is one of two direc 
tors of A. B. Cox, Ltd. The nature of this cor- 
poration is not revealed by any of the London 
directories. Many readers believe that the au 
thor’s remarkable knowledge of obscure English 
legal procedure displayed in Trial and Error 
one of the most brilliant of the many Berkeley 
tours de force—indicates a sometime training for 
the bar. Other of his works hint at first-hand 
acquaintance with journalistic, diplomatic, and 
political backgrounds. Not least among his num 
erous distinctions, Mr. Cox is one of the few 
living English writers who comprehends the mys 
teries of the American language. He is a witty 
and delightful correspondent, and is described 
by Malcolm Johnson, of his American publishers, 
as “an amateur criminologist of considerable stand- 
ing {he was the first Honorary Secretary of the 
Detection Club} and one of London's best hosts 

In the field of the modern sophisticated novel 
of crime and detection, Mr. Cox—under either 
of his names—stands very close to the top 
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RANS EEMIL SILLANPAA, Finnish novelist, 

who has just been awarded the 1939 Nobel 
Prize for Literature by the Swedish Academy, was 
born September 16, 1888, in the rural parish of 
Hiameenkyré, in southwestern Finland. His 
parents were small farmers, and had pioneered 
the land themselves; they had moved into the 
forest country, built their own dwelling, and 
cleared off enough trees to give them a small 
farmstead. The youngest of their three children, 
and the only one to survive, was Frans Eemil, 
the author. Despite the hardships of his boy- 
hood, he managed to get a good education—not 
only in elementary and secondary school, but also 
at the University of Helsinki, thru which he 
worked his way. He matriculated there in 1908, 
and studied the natural sciences, but it soon 
became apparent that his real interest lay in 
writing. 

His first productions were short stories and 
articles, which began to appear in magazines and 
newspapers about 1913. These established for 
him both a popular audience and a critical repu- 
tation; and he was soon approached by a book 
publisher who asked him if he would consider 
writing a novel. An agreement was accordingly 
made, and the young author set to work. Ac- 
cording to his own story, he spent the next two 
years alternately writing the book and explaining 
to his publisher why it wasn’t completed. Finally 
the publisher, growing desperate, bodily kid- 
napped the author and settled him in a hotel 
room in Helsinki, where he finished the book 
under forced draught. Called Elamda ja aurinko 
(‘Life and the Sun”), it was published in 1916. 
It had a considerable success, and definitely 
established its author as an important writer. 

Since that time his output has been steady, 
and his reputation has spread all over Europe, 
especially in the Scandinavian countries. He 
has been regarded for years as a likely Nobel 
Prize winner. His published works now include 
at least fifteen volumes; nine of these are col- 
lections of stories and other short pieces, while 
six are full-length novels. Two of the novels 
have been translated into English—Nuworena 
nukkunut (The Maid Silja), published in 1933, 
and Hurskas kurjuus (Meek Heritage), 1938 
This latter, brought out in Finland in 1919, first 
brought him an audience outside his own coun- 
try. It is the story of a typical uneducated 
Finnish peasant of the older generation, from his 
birth in the “hungry sixties’ to his death before 
a White firing squad in the war of 1918. The 
war was still in progress when Sillanpaiai com- 
menced this work; and, while he took no sides 
in the struggle, he had enough actual contact 
with the rival forces to let him know what they 
represented, and to write with truth and force 
of the gap, still unbridged today, between Rus- 
sian pl Finnish viewpoints. 

Meek Heritage was published in Finland less 
than a year after the fighting was over, and 
its impact was tremendous—so much so _ that 
the author was granted a life-time government 
pension in 1920, to enable him to devote his 
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time entirely to creative writing. Other honors 
than this have come his way; he has had gov- 
ernment prizes for’ most of his novels, and in 
1936 he received an honorary Doctorate in 
Philosophy from the three-century-old State Uni 
versity of Finland. 

The simple peasant origins of the new Nobel 
Prize winner continue to set the pattern for his 
living. He was married in 1916, the year of 
his first book, to a crofter’s daughter from 
nearby farm, and with his bride went to live in 
a little cottage in their home district. They 
stayed there for several years, and there the first 
of their seven children was born. Later they 
moved into Helsinki, where they lived for a 
while in a large apartment. But they maintained 
the old family farm as a country home, and 
there the author now lives most of the time 

Sillanpaa, a great bearish person weighing at 
least 250 pounds, is a devoted parent, raising 
his children in accordance with his own ideas 
These include teaching them to handle spiders, 
beetles, and other insects without fear. 

His work, even in its most grimly realistic 
sections, is marked by a fine feeling for land- 
scape and the forces of nature, by a certain 
nationalistic feeling, and by a remarkable quality 
of mystery and poetry. 

Sillanpaa is now completing a new novel, on 
which he has been at work for several years. 
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